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XC. Memoirs of the Lire, 
WriTinGs, and CORRESPON- 
DENCE, of SiR WILLIAM Jongs. 
By Lorp TetcnmMoutH. Hat- 
Ae Quarto. With a Portrait. 
531 pages. 

T is well known that Sir William 

Jones was born‘in London 1746, 
called to the bar in 1774, made judge 
in India’ 1783, and died at Calcutta, 

1794, in the 47th year of his age. 

Being a truly pious, benevolent, and 

moft learned man, his death was an 

irreparable lofs to the world. 

Sir William Jones was Tutor to 
Lord Spencer, during which period 
he wrote the following Letter, with 
which the admirers of Milton will be 
pleated. 

‘« Mr. Jones returned with his pu- 
pil from Harrow, in the autumnal vaea- 


the honour in my power to {> great a 
poet, and fet out’ in the morning to 
vifit a place, where Milton‘ {pent 
fome part of his life, and where, in all 
probability, h- compofed ‘feveral of 
his earlieft productions. It is a fmall’ 
village fituated on a’ pleafant hill, 
about three miles'from Oxford, and 
called Foreft Hill, becaufe it formerly 
lay contiguous to a foreft, which has 
fince been cut down. The poet chofe 
this place of retirement after his firft 
marriage, and he defcribes ‘the beau- 
ties of his retreat in that fine paffage 
of his L’ Allegro: 
“ Sometime walking, not unfeen, 
By hedge-row elms, on hillocks green. 
* *¢ * &® & # 
While the ploughman, near at hand, 
Whiftles o’er the furrew'd land, 
And the milkmaid fingeth blithe ; 


tion of 1769, and availed himfelf of And the mower whets his feythe ; 


this opportunity to vifit his friends 
at Oxtord. During his refidence 
there, he made an excurfion to Forett 
Hill, the occafional habitation of 
Milton, for whofé genius’ and learn- 
ing, he early and ever entertained the 
highett veneration. The public will 
read with pleafure his own relation 
of what he faw and felt on this occa- 
fion, in an animated letter which he 
wrote to Lady Spencer. 
* To Lady SPENCER. 
‘6 oth of Sept. 1769. 
“The neceflary trouble of correct- 
ing the firit printed theets of my hif- 
tory, prevented me to-day from pay- 
ing a proper refpe&t to the memory 
of Shakefpeare, by attending his ju- 
bilee. But I was refolved to do all 
Vout, Ill, 


And ev'ry thepherd tells his tale, 
Under the hawthorn in the dale. 
Straight mire eye hath caught new 
pleafures, 
Whilft the landfcape round it mea~ 
fures : ‘ 
Ruffet lawns, and fallows grey 
Where the nibbling flocks do ftray ; 
Mountains, on’ whofe barren breatt, 
The lab’ring clouds do often reft ; 
Meadows trim, with daifies pied, 
Shallow brooks, and rivers wide ; 
Towers anid battlements it fees, 
Bofom'd high in tufted trees. 
* ss + # * na 

Hard by a cottage chimney fmokes, 
From betwixt two aged oaks. &c. 

‘© It was neither the proper feafon 
of the year, nor time of the day ‘to 
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hear all the rural founds, and fee all 
the objects mentioned in this defcrip- 
tion; but, bya pleafing concurrence 
of circumftances, we were faluted upon 
our approach to the village with the 
mufic of the mower and his {cythe; we 
faw the ploughman intent upon bis 
labour, and the milkmaid returning 
from her country employment. 

«¢ As we alcended the hill, the vari- 
ety of beautiful objets, the agreeable 
ftillnefs and natural fimplicity of the 
whole fcene, gave us the higheft plea- 
fure. We at length reached the fpot, 
whence Milton undoubtedly took 
mott of his images; it is on the top 
of the hill, from which there is a moft 
extenfive profpeé on all fides: the 
diftant mountains that feemed to fup- 
port the clouds, the villages and tur- 
gets, partly fhaded with trees of the 
fineft verdure, and partly raifed above 
the groves that furrounded them, the 
dark plains and meadows of a greyifh 
colour, where the theep were feeding 
at large, in fhort, the view, of the 
fireams and rivers, convinced us that 
there was not a fingle ufelefs or idle 
word in the above-mentioned defcrip- 
tion, but that it was a moft exa& and 
lively veprefentation of nature. Thus 
will this fine e, which has always 
been admired for its elegance, receive 
an additional beauty from its exaét- 
nefs. After we had walked, with a 
kind of poetical enthufiafm over this 
enchanted ground, we. returned to 
the village. 

«© The poet's houfe was clofe to 
the church, the greateft part of it has 
been pulled down, and what remains, 
belongs to an adjacent farm. I am 
informed that feveral papers in Mil- 
ton’s own hand, were found by the 
gentleman who was laft in pollefiion 
of the eftate. The tradition of his 
having lived there is, current among 
the villages: one of them thewed us 
@ ruinous wall that made pact of his 
chamber, and I was much pleafed 
with another, who had forgotten the 
name of Milton, but recollected him 
by the title of The Poet. 

€ It mult not be omitted that the 
groves near this village are famous 
tur nightingales, which are fo ele- 
gantly defcribed in the Penferofo. 
Mokt of the cottage windows are over- 

rown with {weet-briars, vines, and 
oney-fuckles, and that Milton's ha- 
bitatzon had the fame ruitic oruament, 


we may conclude froin his defcrip- 
tion of the lark bidding him good- 
morrow, 


Thro’ the fweet-briar, or the vine, 
Or the twifted eglantine : 


for it is evident, that he meant a fort 
of honey-fuckle by the eglantine ; 
though that word is commonly ufed 
for the fweet-briar, which he could 
not mention twice in the fame cou- 
plet. 

If I ever pafs a month or fix weeks 
at Oxford inthe fummer, I thall be 
inclined to hire and repair this vene- 
rable manfion, and to make a feftival 
for acircle of friends, in honour of 
Milton, the moft perfect {cholar, as 
well as the (ublimeft poet, that our 
country ever produced. Such an ho- 
nour will be lefs {plendid, but more 
fincere and refpecttul, than all the 
pomp and ceremony on the —_ of 
the Avon. I have the honour, &c.” 

We could have indulged ourtfelves 
by giving various extracts from this 
truly valuable piece of biography, by 
Lord Teignmouth, (formerly Sir J. 
Shore) but we mult confine ourfelves 
to two. 

The Audrometer is truly curious. 

*© The Andrometer, mentioned by 
Lady Spencer to have been invented 
by Mr. Jones, affords a ftriking {pe- 
cimen of the extent of his views, in 
the acquifition of intelleétual excel- 
lence, it may be defined, a fcale of 
human attainments and enjoyment ; he 
afflumes feventy years, as the limit of 
exertion or enjoyment, and with a 
view to progreflive improvement, each 
year is appropriated to a particular 
ftudy or occupation, The arrange~ 
ment of what was to be learned, or 
practiled, during this period, ad- 
mits of a four-fold divifion. 

‘* The firft, comprifing thirty 
years, is afligned to the acquifition of 
knowledge as preparatory to active 
occupation, 

« The fecond, of twenty years, is 
dedicated principally to public and 
profefional employment. 

66 @f the third, which contains ten 
years, the firft five are allotted to 
literary and {cientific compofition, 
and the remainder to the continuation 
of former purfuits. 

‘The lait ten, conftituting the 
fowrth dividion which begins with the 
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fixty-firft year, are devoted to the 
enjoyment of the fruits of his labours, 
and the conclution of the whole, is 
{pecified to be a preparation for eter~ 
uity. 

1 The Andrometer, is to be, confi- 
dered as a mere fketch, never intended 
for publication. In the conftruétion 
of it, Mr. Jones probably had a view 
to thofe objects, the attainment of 
which he then meditated. We are 
not to conclude, that the preparation 
for eternity which ftands at the top of 
the fcale, was to be deferred until the 
feventieth year; it is rather to be 
confidered as the objeé&t to which he 
was perpetually to Jook, during the 
whole courle of his life, and which 
was exclufively to engrofs the atten- 
tion of his latter years. He was too 
well convinced of the precarious te- 
nure of human exiftence, to allow 
himfelf to reft the momentous concern 
of his eternal welfare, on the falla- 
cious expectation of a protracted life ; 
he knew moreover too well the power 
of habit, to admit a fuppofition, that 
it could be effe&tually refifted or 
changed at the clofe of lite. Neither 
are we to fuppofe that moral and 
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religious leffons which conftitute the 
occupation of the eighth year, were 
from that period to be difcontinued, 
although they are not afterwards 
mentioned; but the meaning of Mr. 
Jones probably was, that it fhould be 
feriouly and regularly inculcated at 
an age, when the intelle&tual facul. 
ties had acquired ftrength and expan. 
fion by preceding execifes. That the 
order of arrangement in the androme- 
ter, could never be ftriétly adhered to 
in the application of our time, and 
cultivation of our talents (if it were 
intended) is evident, but to thofe who 
from their fituation are enabled to 
avail themfelves of the fuggeltions 
which it furnithes, it will fupply 
ufeful hints for improvement, and 
ferve as a ftandard of comparifon 
for their progrefs. With refpe& to 
Mr. Jones himfelf, if his own acqui- 
fitions in his thirtieth year, when he 
conftru&ted the andrometer be com— 
pared with it, they will be found to 
rife to a higher degree in the {cale. 

** With thefe explanations, I pre. 
fent it to the reader, reverfing for the 
fake of convenience, the order of the 
{cale. 


ANDROMETER, 
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Ideas received through the fenfes. 


Speaking and pronunciation. 
Letters and {pelling. 

Ideas retained in the memory. 
Reading and repeating. 
Grammar of his own language. 
Memory exercifed. 

Moral and religious leffons. 
Natural hiftory and experiments. 
Dancing, mufic, drawing, exercifess 
Hiftory of his own country. 
Latin. 

Greek. 

French and Italian. 
Tranflations. 

Compofitions in verfe and profe. 
Rhetoric and declamation. 
Hiftory and law. 

Logic and Mathematics. 
Rhetorical exercifes. 

Pailofophy and politics. 
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Compofitions in his own language. 
Declamations continued. 

Ancient orators ftudied. 

Travel and converfation. 

Speeches at the bar or in parliament. 
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His CharaGer thall be given entire, 
with part of the Pofi/cript. 

*« ] now turn to the laft fcene of 
the life of Sir William Jones. The 
few months allotted to his exiftence 
after the departure of Lady Jones, 
were devoted to his ufual occupa- 
tions, and more particularly to the 
difcharge of that duty which alone 
detained him in India, the completion 
of the digeft of Hindu and Mahom- 
medan law. But neither the conici- 
oulnefs of acquitting himielf of an 
ebligation which he had voluntarily 


the Life of Sir William Jones. 


State affairs. 

Hittorical ftudies continued. 
Law and eloquence, 

Public life. 

Private and focial virtues. 
Habits of eloquence improved. 
Philofophy refumed at Jeifure. 
Orations publithed. 

Exertions in ftate and parliament. 
Civil knowledge mature. 
Eloquence perfeét. 

National rights defended. 
The learned protected. 

The virtuous affifted. 
Compofitions publithed. 
Science improved. 
Parliamentary affairs. 


« Laws enacted and fupported, 


Fine arts patronized, 
Government of his family. 
Education of his children. 
Vigilance as a magiftrate. 
Firmne(s as a patriot. 
Virtue as a citizen, 
Hiftorical works. 
Oratorical works. 
Philofophical works. 
Political works. 
Mathematical works. 


Continuation of former purfuits. 


Fruits of his labours enjoyed. 
A glorious retirement. 
An amiable family. 

Univertfal refpect. 
Contcioufnefs of a virtuous life. 


Perfection of earthly happinefs. 
Preparation for eternity.” 


contrasted, nor his inceffant afliduity, 
could fill the vacuity occafioned by 
the ablence of her, whofe fociety had 
f{weetened the toil of application and 
cheered the hours of relaxation. Their 
habits were congenial, and their pur- 
fuits in fome refpeéts fimilar: his 
botanical refearches were facilitated 
by the eyes of Lady Jones, and by 
her. talents in drawing; and their 
evenings were generally palled toge- 
ther, in the perufa) of the beft modern 
authors in the different languages of 
Europe. After her departure he mixed 
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more in promifcuous fociety ; but 
his affe&tions were tranfported with 
her to his native country. 

“On the evening of the 20th of 
April, or nearly about that date, 
after prolcnging his walk to a late 
hour, during which he had impru- 
dently remained in converfation, in 
an unwholefome fituation, he called 
upon the writer of thefe theets, and 
complained of aguith fymptoms, men- 
tioning his intention to take fome me- 
dicine, and repeating jocularly an old 

roverb, that ‘an ague in the {pring 
is medicine for a king.” He had no 
fufpicion at the time, of the real na- 
ture of his indifpofition, which preved 
in faét to be a complaint common in 
Bengal, an inflammation in the liver. 
The dilorder was, however, foon dif- 
covered by the penetration of the 
phyfician, who after two or three 
days was called in to his affiftance ; 
but it had then advanced too far to 
yield to the efficacy of the medicines 
ufually prefcribed, and they were ad- 
miniftered in vain. The progre{s of 
the complaint was uncommonly rapid, 
and terminated fatally on the 27th of 
April 1794. On the morning of that 
day his attendants, alarmed at the 
evident fymptoms of approaching 
diffolution, came precipitately to call 
the friend who has now the melan- 
choly tatk of recording the mournful 
event: not a moment wat loft in re- 
pairing to his houle. He was lying 
on his bed in a pofture of meditation, 
and the only fymptom of remaining 
life was a {mall degree of motion in 
the heart, which alter a few leconds 
ceafed, and he expired without a 
pang or groan. His bodily fuffering, 
rom the complacency of his features, 
and the eale of his attitude, could not 
have been fevere ; and his mind mutt 
have derived confolation from thofe 
fources where he had been in the 
habit of teeking it, and where alone 
in our laft moments, it can ever be 
found. 

«¢ The deep regret which I felt at 
the time, that the apprebenfions of 
the attendants of Sir William Jones 
had not induced them to give me ear- 
lier notice of the extremity of his 
fituation, is not yet obliterated. It 
would have afforded me an opportu- 
nity ot performing the pleafing but 
paintul office, of foothing his lait 
moments, ami I fhould have iclt the 


fincereit gratification in receiving his 
latett commands ; nor would it have 
been leis fatisfactory to the public, to 
have knewn the dying fentiments and 
behaviour of a man, who had fo long 
and defervedly enjoyed fo larce portion 
of their efteem and admiration. 

«© An anecdote of Sir Williant 
Jones, upon what authority I know 
not, has been recorded, that immee 
diately before his diffolution, he re- 
tired to his clofet, and expired in the 
act of adoration to his Creator. Such 
a circumitance would have been con- 
formable to! his prevaiting habits of 
thinking and reflection, but it is not 
founded in fact: he died upon his 
bed, and in the fame room in which 
he had remained from the commence- 
ment of his indifpofition. 

‘© The funeral ceremony was per- 
formed on the following day with the 
henours due to his public ftation: and 
the numerous attendance of the moft 
re{pectable Britith inhabitants of Cal 
cutta evinced their jorrow for his lofs, 
and their refpect for his memory. 

** It my fuccefs in deferibing the 
life of Sir William Jones has beea 
proportionate to my wifhes, and to my 
admiration of his character, my 
attempt to delineate it muft now be 
Sediiten. I cannot, however, re- 
filt the impulle of recapitulating ia 
fubftance what has been particularly 
detailed in the courfe of this work. 

*¢ In the fhort {pace of torty-feven 
years by the exertion of rare intellec- 
tual talents, he acquired a knowledge 
of arts, {ciences, and languages, 
which has feldom been equalled, and 
perhaps never furpalled. If he did 
not attain the critical proficiency of a 
Porfon or Parr in Grecian literature, 
yet his knowledge of it was mof 
eXtenfive and protound, and entitled 
him to a high rank in the firlt clals of 
icholars, while as a philologift he 
could boalt an univerfality in which 
he had no rival. His kil in the 
idioms of India, Perlia, and Arabia, 
has perhaps never been equalled by 
any European; and his co:mpofitions 
on Oriental fubjeéts difpiay a talte 
which we feldom find in the writings 
of thofe who had preceded him in 
thefe traéts of literature. The lan- 
guage of Conitantinople was allo ta- 
miliar to him, and cf the Chineie 
characters and tongue, he had learned 
enough to enable him to tranilate an 





ode of Confucius. In the modern 
diale&ts of Europe, French, Italian, 
Spanifh, Portuguefe, and German, 
he was thoroughly converfant, and 
had perufed the moft admired writers 
in thofe languages. I might extend 
the lift by fpeeifying other dialeéts 
which he underftood, but which he 
had lefs perfeétly ftudied. 

. “Bat mere philology was never 
¢onfidered by Sir William Jones as the 
end of his ftudies, nor as any thing 
more than the medium through which 
knowledge was to be acquired ; he 
knew that ‘ words were the daugh- 
ters of earth, and things the fons of 
heaven,” and would have difdained 
thecharaéter of a mere linguift. In 
the little fketch of a treatite on edu- 
cation, which has been inferted in 
thefe Memoirs, he defcribes the ufe 
of language, and the neceflity of ac. 
quiring the languages of thote people 
who in any period of the world have 
been diftinguithed by their fuperior 
knowledge, in order to add to our 
own refearches the accumulated wif- 
dom of all ages and nations. Ac- 
eordingly, with the keys of learning 
in his poffeffion, he was qualified to 
unlock the literary hoards of ancient 
and modern times, and to difplay the 
treafures depofited in them, for the 
ufe, entertainment, or inftruétion of 
mankind. In the courfe of his labours 
we find him elucidating the laws of 
Athens, India, and Arabia, compar- 
ing the philofophy of the Porch, the 
Lyceum, and the Academy, with the 
doctrines of the Sufis and Bramins, 
and bya rare combination of tafte 
and erudition, exhibiting the mytho- 
legical fi€tions of the Hindus in 
trains not unworthy the fublimeft 
Grecian bards, In the eleven dif- 
eourfes which he addreffed to the 
Afatic fociety, on the hiftory, civil 
and natural, the antiquities, arts, 
fciences, .philofophy, and literature 
of Afia, and on the origin and faini- 
lies of nations, he has difcuffed the 
fubje&ts which he profeffed to explain, 
with a perfpicuity which delights and 
inftru&s, and in a ftyle which never 
ceales to pleafe, where his arguments 
may not always convince. In thefe 
difquifitions he has more particularly 
displayed his profound Oriental learn- 
ing in illuftrating topics of great im~ 
portance in the hiltory of mankind, and 
it is much to be lamented that he did 
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not live to revife and improve them in 
England, with the advantages of ace 
cumulated knowledge and undifturbed 
leifure. 

“* A mere catalogue of the writin 
of Sir Willim Jones would thew t 
extent and variety of his erudition ; 
a perufal of them will prove, that it 
was no lefs deep than mifcellaneous. 
Whatever topic he difcuffes, his ideas 
flow with eafe and peripicuity ; his 
ftyle is always clear and polithed; 
animated and forcible when his fub- 
ject requires it. His philological, 
botanical, are and chrono. 
logical difquifitions, his hiftorical 
refearches, and even his Perfian gram- 
mar, whilft they fix the curiofity 
and attention of the reader, by the 
novelty, depth, or importance of the 
knewledge difplayed inthem, alwa 
delight by elegance of diftion. His 
compofitions are never dry, tedious, 
nor difgufting ; and literature and 
fcience come ‘is his hands, adorned 
with all their grace and beauty. 

** No writer perhaps ever difplayed 
fo much learning, with fo little affee. 
tation of it. Inftead of overwhelming 
his readers with perpetual quotations 
from ancient and modern authors, 
whofe ideas or information he adopts, 
he tranfmutes their fenfe into his own 
language, and whilft his compofitions 
on this account have a pleafing uni- 
formity, his lefs learned readers are 
enabled to reap the fruits of his labo. 
rious ftudies. 

“« His legal publications have been 
noticed in thefe Memoirs: of their 
merit I am not qualified to fpeak. I 
have been informed, that his Effay on 
the Law of Bailments was ftamped 
with the approbation of Lord Mans- 
field, and that his writings thew, that 
he had thoroughly ftudied the princi- 
ples of Jaw as a fcience. Indeed it 
is impoflible to fuppofe, that Sir 
William Jones applied his talents to 
any fubje& in vain. 

‘* From the ftudy of law, which he 
cultivated with enthufiafm, he was led 
toan admiration of the laws of his own 
country; in them he’ had explored 
the principles of the Britifh conftitu- 
tion, which he confidered as the nobleft 
and moft perfect that ever was formed; 
and in defence of it he would cheer- 
fully have rifqued his property and 
life. In his tenth difcourfe to the 
fociety, in 1793, listle more than a 







































































year before his death, we trace the 
fame fentiments on this fubjec&t, which 
he adopted in youth, 

«¢ The pragtical ufe of hiftory, in 
affording particular examples of civil 
and military wifdom, has been greatly 
exaggerated ; but principles of ation 
may certainly be colleéted from it ; 
and even the narrative of wars and 
revolutions may ferve as a lefloa to 
nations, and an admonition to fove- 
reigns. A defire, indeed, of knowing 

png while the future cannot 

known, (and a view of the prelent, 
gives often more pain than delight,) 
feems natural to the human mind ; 
and a happy propenfity would it be, 
if every veader of hittory would open 
his eyes to (ome very important corol- 
laries, which flow from the whole 
extent of it. He could not but re- 
mark the conftant effe& of de(potifm 
jn benumbing and debafing all thofe 
faculties which diftinguifh men from 
the herd that grazes ; and to that 
caufe he would impute the decided 
inferiority of molt Afiatic nations, 
ancient and modern, to thofe in 
Europe, who are bleft with happier 
governments: he would fee the Arabs 
rifing to glory, while they adhered to 
the tree maxims of their bold anceftors, 
and finking to mifery from the momeut 
when thofe maxims were abandoned, 
Qn the other hand, he would obferve 
with regret, that fuch republican 
governments as tend to promote virtue 
and happinefs, cannot in their nature 
be permanent, but are generally fuc- 
ceeded by oligarchies, which no good 
man would with to be durable. He 
would then, like the king of Lydia, 
remember Solon, the wifett, braveit, 
and moft accomplithed of men, who 
afferts in four nervous lines, that ‘as 
hail and fnow, which mar the labours 
of hufbandmen, proceed from elevated 
clouds, and, as the deftructive thun- 
derbolt follows the brilliant flath, thus 
is a free ftate ruined by men exalted 
in power, and fplendid in wealth, 
while the people from grofs ignorance, 
chufe rather to become the flaves of 
one tyrant, that they may efcape the 
domination of many, than to preferve 
themfelyes from tyranny of any kind 
by their union and their virtues.’ 
Since, therefore, no unmixed form of 
government could both preferve per- 
maneace and enjoy it; and tince 
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changes even from the wort to the 
belt, are always attended with much 
temporary milchief, he would fix oa 
our Britifhh conititution (I mean our 
public law, not the actual ftate of 
things in any given period), as the 
belt torm ever eftablithed, though we 
can only make diltant approaches to 
its theoretical perfection. Ia thefe 
Indian territories, which Providence 
has thrown into. the arms of Britain 
for their protection and welfare, the 
religion, manners, and laws of the 
natives preclude even the idea of 
political treedom ; but their hiftories 
may probably fuggelt hints for thei 
profperity, while our country derives 
effential benefit from the diligence of 
a placid and iubmiffive people, who 
multiply with fuch increate, even after 
the ravages of famine, that, in one 
collectorfhip out of twenty-four, and 
that by no means the largeft or bet 
cultivated (I mean Crifhna-nagur}, 
there have lately been found by aa 
actual enumeration, a million and 
three hundred native inhabitants < 
whence it fhould feem, that in all 
India, there cannot now he fewer 
than thirty millions of black Britida 
fubjects.” 

‘* This quotation will prove, that 
he was not tainted with the wild the- 
ories of licentioufnefs, mifcalled li- 
berty, which have been propagated 
with unufual induitry fince the revo~ 
lution in France ; and that whilft he 
was exerting himfelf to compile a 
code of laws, which fhould fecure the 
rights and property of the natives of 
India (a labour to which he in fa& 
facrificed his life), he knew. the 
abfurdity and impracticability of at- 
tempting to introduce among them 
that political freedom, which is the 
birthright of Britons, but the growth 
of ages. Of the French revolution 
in its commencement he entertained a 
favourable opinion, and, in common 
with many wife and good men, who 
had not yet difcovered the foul pring 
ciple from which it f{prung, wifhed 
fuccefs to the ftruggles of that nation 
for the eftablithment of a free confti- 
tution; but he faw with unfpeakable 
difguf the enormities which {prang 
out of the attempt, and betrayed the 
impurity of its origin. Things ill 
begun ftrengthen themfelves with ill, 
We may cafily concgive, and it is 


i 





wnneceflary to ftate, what the fenti- 
ments of Sir Wiliam Jones would have 
been, if he had lived to this time. 

‘© If the political opinions of Sir 
William Jones, at any period, have 
been cenfured for extravagance, let it 
be remembered, that he adopted none, 
but fuch as he firmly believed to arife 
out of the principles of the conftitution 
of England; and as fuch he was ever 
ready to avow and defend them. His 
attachment to liberty was certainly 
enthufiaftic, and he never {peaks of 
tyranny, or oppreffion, but in the 
language of deteftation: this fenti- 
ment, the offspring of generous feel- 
ings, was invigorated by his early 
acquaintance with the republican 
writers of Greece and Rome, and 
with the works of the moft celebrated 

litical writers of his own country ; 

ut the whole tenor of his life, con- 
verfation, and writings, proves to my 
conviction, that he would have aban= 
doned any opinion, which could be 
demonftrated irreconcilable to the fpirit 
of the conttitution. 

«¢ With thefe principles he ever 
refufed to enlift under the banners of 
any party, which he denominated 
faction, and refifted the influence of 
private friendfhips and attachments, 
whenever they involved a competition 
with his regard to the conftitution of 
his country. Thefe fentiments may 
be traced in his correfpondence and 
publications, and they are fometimes 
aecompanied with expreffions of regret 
arifing from the impoflibility of recon- 
ciling his political principles, to the 
bias of his inclinations towards indi- 
viduals, 

« The lateft political publication 
of Sir William Jones, is prior to the 
year 1783. The temper of the nation, 
foured by a long and unfuccefsful 
war, was difplayed during the three 
pteceding years, in the bittereft invec- 
tives and cen(ures, both in and out of 
parliament, and thofe who thought 
that the principles of the conftitution 
had been invaded by the conduct of the 
minifter, fupported by a majority in 
the houfe of commons, looked to a 
reformation in the reprefentation of 
the country, 2s the only means of 
reftoring the balance of the conftitu- 
tion. The revolution which has fince 
deformed the political {tate of Europe, 
was not then forefeen, and the expe- 
rience iounded on the confequences of 
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the fpeculations which led to it, or 
have emerged from it, was to be ac- 
quired. In judging of the political 
opinions of Sir William Jones, and 
of the freedom with which they were 
publifhed to the world, we fhould 
revert to the language and fpirit of 
the times when they were delivereds 
It may be further remarked that fome 
political theories, which were held to 
be incontrovertible, have of late years 
been queftioned, and that the doc- 
trines of Locke on Government which 
it would once have been herefy to 
deny, no longer command that impli- 
cit acquiefcence, which they once 
almoft univerfally received. 

In the firft charge which Sir 
William Jones delivered to the grand 
jury at Calcutta, he told them, that 
he afpired to no popularity, and 
fought no praife but that which might 
be given to a ftrict and cenfcientious 
diicharge of duty, without predilec- 
tion, or prejudice of any kind, and 
with a fixed refolution to pronounce 
on all occafions what he conceived: to 
be the law, than which no individual 
muft fuppof himfelf wifer. His 
condu& as a judge was molt ftrictly 
conformable to his profeffions : on the 
bench he was laborious, patient, and 
difcriminating: his charges to the 
grand jury, which do not exceed fix, 
exhibit a veneration for the laws of 
his country, a juft and fpirited enco~ 
mium on the trial by jury, as the 
greateft and moft invaluable right 
derived from them to the fubject, a 
deteftation of crimes, combined with 
mercy towards the offender, occafion- 
al elucidation of the law, and the 
ftrongeft feelings of humanity and 
benevolence. By his knowledge of 
the Sanfcrit and Arabic, he was emi- 
nently qualified to promote the admi- 
niftration of juftice in the Supreme 
Court, by deteéting mifreprefentations 
of the Hindu or Mahommedan laws, 
and by correcting impofitions in the 
form of adminittering oaths to the 
followers of Brahma and Mahommed, 
If no other benefit had refulted from 
his ftudy of thefe languages, than the 
compilation of the digeft, and the 
tranflation of Menu and of two Ma- 
hommedan law traéts, this application 
of his talents to promote objeéts of 
the firft importance to India and 
Europe, would have entitled him te 
the acknowledgments of both ceun- 
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tries, Of his ftudies in general it 
may be obferved, that the end which 
he always had in view, was practical 
utility; that knowledge was not ac- 


mufic was familiar to him, nor had 
he negleéted to render himfelf ac— 
quainted with the interefting difco- 
veries lately made in chemiftry ; and 


cumulated by him, as a fource of I have heard him affert that his ad- 


mere intelle&tual recreation,’ or to 
gratify an idle curiofity, or for the 
idler purpole of oftentatioufly dif- 

laying his acquifitions; to render 
Rinvfel ufeful to his country and 
mankind, and to promote the profpe- 
rity of both, were the primary and 
permanent motives of his indetatiga- 
ble exertions in acquiring knowledge. 

«© The inflexible integrity with 
which he difcharged the folemn duty 
of this ftation will long be remem- 
bered in Calcutta, both by Euro- 
peans and natives. So cautious was 
he to guard the independ. nce of his 
character from any poflibility of vio- 
Jation or imputation, that no folici- 
tation could prevail upon him, to ule 
his perfona! influence ‘with the mem- 
bers of adminiltration in India, to 
advance the private interelts of friends 
whom he elteemed, and which he 
would have been happy to promote. 
He knew the dignity, and felt the 
importance of his office, and con- 
vinced that none could afford him 
more ample fcope for exerting his 
talents to the benefit of mankind, 
his ambition never extended beyond it. 


No circumftance occafioned his death , 


to be more lamented by the public, 
than the lofs of his abilities as judge, 
of which they had had the experience 
of eleven years. 

** When we confider the time re- 
quired for the ftudy of the law asa 


proteffion, and that’ portion of it,’ 


which was devoted by Sir William 
Jones to the dilcharge ot his duties as 


judge and magiftrate in India, it 


wiult appear altonifhing, that he 
fhould have found leifure for the ac- 
quifition of his numerous attainments 
in {cience and literature, and for com- 
pieving the volumimous works which 
lave been given to the artes On 
this fubje&t I hall, I truft, be excufed 
for uling, as I may find convenient, 
my own language ina difcourie which 
¥ addreffed to the Atiatic luciety a 
few days after his deceafe. 

« There weré in truth few fciences 
in which he had not acquired confider- 
able proficiency ; in mott his know- 
ledge was profound. The theory of 

Vou. Ill. 


miration of the ftruéture of the human 
frame, induced him to attend for a 
feafon, to a courfe of anatomical lec- 
tures delivered’ by his friend, the 


celebrated Hunter. Of his fkill in’ 


mathematics I am fo far qualified to 
fpeak, that he frequently perufed and 
folved the problems in the Principia. 

** His laft and favourite purfuit 
was the ftudy of botany. It confti- 
tuted the principal amufement of his 


leifure hours. In the arrangement of ' 


Linneus he difcovered fyftem, truth, 
and icience, which never failed to 
captivate and engage his attention ; 
and from the proofs whick he has ex- 
hibited of his progrefs in botany, we 


may conclude, if he had lived, that’ 


he would have extended his difcove- 
ries in that fcience. From two of 
the effays mentioned in the note, I 


fhall tranfcribe two fhort extraés: 


which mark his judgment and deli- 
cacy ot féntiment. ‘ If botany could 
be defcribed by metaphors drawn 
trom the fcience itfelf, we may jultly 
pronounce a minute acquaintance 
with plants, their clafes, orders, kinds, 
and /pecies, to be its flowers, which 
can only produce fruit by an applica 
tion of that knowledge to the purpofes 
of life, particularly to diet by which 
difeafes may be avoided, and to medi- 
cine by which they may be remedied.” 
On the indelicacy af the Linnzan 
definitions, he obferves, * Hence it is 
that no well-born and well-educated 
woman can be advifed to amule her- 
felt with botany, as it is now ex- 
plained ; though a more elegant and 
delightful ftudy, or one more likely 
to affift and embellifh other female 
accomplifiments, could not poflibly 
be recommended.” 

*¢ It cannot be deemed ufelefs or 
fuperfluous to inquire by what arts 
or method he was enabled to attain 
this extraordinary degree of know- 
ledge. The faculties of his mind, by 
nature Vigorous, were improved by 
conitant exercife; and his memory, 
by habitual practice, had acquired a 


capacity of retaining whatever had’ 


once been impretled upon it. In his 
early years, he tems to have entered 
3 
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upon his career of ftudy with this 
maxim ftrongly imprefied upon his 
mind, that whatever had been attain- 
ed, was attainable by him, and it has 
been remarked, that he never neg- 
leéted nor overlooked any opportunity 
of improving his intellectual faculties, 
or of acquiring efteemed accomplith- 
ments. 

«¢ To an unextinguifhed ardour 
for univerfal knowledge he juined a 
perfeverance in the puriuit of it, which 
fubdued all obftacles. His ftudies 
in India began with the dawn, and 
during the intermiffions of profeffional 
duties, were continued throughout 
the day: refleStion and meditation 
ftrengthened and confirmed what in- 
duftry and inveftigation had accumu- 
fated. It was alfo a fixed principle 
with him, from which he never volun- 
tarily deviated, not to be deterred by 
any difficulties that were furmount- 
able, from reg oy to a fuccefsful 
termination, what he had once delibe- 
rately undertaken. 

** But what appears to me more 
particularly to haye enabled him to 
employ his talents fo much to his own 
and the public advantage, was the 
regular allotment of his time to par- 
ticular occupations, and a fcrupulous 
adherence to the diftribution which he 
had fixed ; hence all his ftudies were 
purfued without interruption or con- 
fufion. Nor can I omit remarking 
the candour and complacency, with 
which he gave his attentien to all 
perfons of whatever quality, talents, 
or education; he juftly concluded, 
that curious or important information 
might be gained even from the illite. 
rate, and, wherever it was to be ob- 
tained, he fought and fcized it. 

«¢ The literary defigns which he 
ftill meditated, feem to have been as 
ample as thofe which he executed ; 
and if it had pleafed Providence to 
extend the year's of his exiftence, he 
would in a great meafure have ex- 
haufted whatever was curious, im- 
portant, and attainable, in the arts, 
{ciences, and hiftories of India, Ara- 
bia, Perfia, China, and Tartary. 
His colleétions on thefe subjects were 
extenfive, and his ardour and induftry 
we know were unlimited. It is to be 
hop d that the progreflive Jabour of 
the fociety will in part fupply, what 
he ba {0 extenfively planned. 

Of his private and (ocial virtues 


it (till remains to {peak ; and I could 
with pleafure expatiate on the inde- 
pendence of his integrity, his huma- 
nity and probity, as well as his bene- 
volence, which every living creature 
participated. 

“* Could the figure, (I quote with 
pleafure his own words) inftinés, 
and qualities of birds, beafts, infects, 
reptiles, and fith, be afcertained, 
either on the plan of Buffon, or on 
that of Linnzus, without giving pain 
to the objects of our examination, few 
ftudies would afford us more folid 
inftru&tion, or more exquifite delight 5 
but I never could learn by what 
right, nor conceive with what feel~ 
ings, a naturalift can occafion the 
mifery of an innocent bird, and leave 
its young, perhaps, to perifh in a 
cold neft, becaufe it has gay plumage, 
and has never been accurately deline- 
ated, or deprive even a butterfly of 
its natural enjoyments, becaufe it has 
the misfortune to be rare or beautiful : 
nor fhall I ever forget the couplet of 
Fardaufi, for which Sadi, who cites it 
with applaufe, pours bleflings on his 
pit fpirit. 


‘© Ah! fpare yon emmet rich ia 
hoarded grain, 

He lives with pleafure, and he dies 
with pain. 

‘¢ This may be only a confeffion of 
weaknefs, and it certainly is not meant 
as a boatt of peculiar fenfbility ; but 
whatever name may be given to my 
opinion, it has fuch an effe&t on my 
conduét, that I never would fuffer 
the cocila, whofe wild native wood- 
notes announce the approach of pring, 
to be caught in my garden, for the 
fake of comparing it with Buffon's 
defcription ; though I have often 
examined the domeitic and engaging 
Mayana, which ‘ bids us good mor— 
row’ at our windows, and expects, 
as its reward, little more than fecu- 
rity: even when a fine young maznis, 
or paugelin, was brought to me, 
againit my wifh, from the mountains, 
I folicited his reftoration to his belov. 
ed rocks, becaufe I found it impoffi- 
ble to preferve him in comfort ata 
diftance from them. 

‘¢ T have noticed his cheerful and 
affiduous performance of his filial 
and fraternal duty: ¢ to the other 
Virtues of Mr, Jones (1 quote the 
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teftimony and words of profeffor 
Bjornfhal, who vifited Oxford whilft 
Sir William Jones refided there, ob- 
ligingly communicated to me by Dr, 
Ford, of Mag. Hall) ‘I ought. to 
add that of filial duty, which he dif- 
plays at all times in the moft exem- 
plary manner. I am not fingular in 
the obfervation here made. Every 
one acquainted with Mr. Jones makes 
it likewife. I feel a pleafure in dwell- 
ing upon a charaéter that does fuch 
high honour to human nature.” The 
unceafing regret of Lady Jones is a 
proot of his claim upon her conjugal 
affections ; and 1 could dwell with 
rapture on the affability of his con- 
verfation and manners, on his modeft 
usafluming deportment, nor can I 
refrain from remarking, that he was 
totally free from pedantry, as well as 
from. that arrogance and felf-fufh- 
ciency, which fometimes accompany 
and difgrace the greateft abilities ; 
his prefence was the delight of every 
fociety, which his converfation exhi- 
larated and improved. 

‘¢ His intercourfe with the Indian 
natives of character and abilities was 
extenfive: he liberally rewarded thofe 
by whom he was ferved and affifted, 
and his dependents were treated by 
him as friends. Under this denomi~ 
nation he has frequently mentioned in 
his works the mame of Bahman, a 
native of Yezd, and follower of the 
doétrines of Zoroafter, whom he re- 
tained in his pay, and whole death 
he often adverted to with regret. Nor 
can [ refift the impulfe which I feel 
to repeat an anecdote of what occur- 
red after his demife ; the pundits who 
were inthe habit of attending him, 
when I {aw them at a public durbar, 
a fewdays after that melancholy event, 
could neither reftrain their tears for 
his lofs, nor find terms to exprefs 
their admiration at the wonderful 
progrefs which he had made in the 
{ciences which they profetled. 

« If this charaéter of Sir William 
Jones be not exaggerated by the par- 
tality of friendthip, we fhall all ap- 
ply to him his own words, ‘ it is 
happy for us that this man was born.” 
I have borrowed the application of 
them from Dr. Parr, and who more 
competent can be found, to eftimate 
the merit of the great {cholar, whom 
he deems worthy of this eulogium ? 

‘¢ In the pleafing office of deline- 


ating his virtues, my regret for his 
lofs has been fufpended, but will 
never be obliterated; and whilft I 
cherifh with pride the recolleétion 
that he honoured me with his efteem, I 
cannot ceafe to feel and lament that the 
voice, to which I liftened with rapture 
and improvement, is heard no more. 
‘© As far as happinefs may be con- 
fidered dependent upon the attain- 
ment of our withes, he poffeffed it. 
At the period of his death, by a pru- 
dent attention to economy, which 
never encroached upon his liberality, 
he had acquired a competency, and 
was in a fituation to enjoy dignity 
with independence. For this acquie 
fition he was indebted to the exertion 
of his talents and abilities, of ener- 
gies well directed, and ufefully ap- 
plied to the benefit of his country and 
mankind. He had obtained a repu- 
tation which might gratify the higheft 
ambition: and as far as human hap- 
pinefs is alfo conneéted with expeéta— 
tion, he had in profpeé a variety of 
employments, the execution of which, 
depended only on the continuance of 
his health and intellectual powers, I 
fhall not here enlarge upon the com- 
mon topic of the vanity of human 
withes, profpeéts, and enjoyments, 
which my fubjeét naturally fuggetts ; 
but if my reader fhould not partici- 
pate that admiration which the me- 
mory of Sir William Jones excites in 
my mind, I muft fubmit te the mor- 
tification of having depreciated a 
character, which I had fondly hoped 
would be effe€tually emblazoned by 
its own excellence, if I did but fimply 
recite the talents and virtue which 
confpired to dignify and adorn it: 





«© PosTSCRIPT. 

“© The following Epitaph, evi- 
dently intended for himfelf, was 
written by Sir William Jones, a fhort 
time only before his demife. It dif- 
plays fome ftriking features of his 
character; refignation to the will of 
his Creator, love and good-will to 
mankind, and is modeftly filent upon 
his intelletual attainments. 


‘© An EPITAPH. 
“« Here was depofited, 
the mortal part of a man, 
who teared GOD, but not death ; 
and maintained independence, 
but fought not riches ; 
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{ who thought 
none below him but the bafe and 
unjut, 
none above him, but the wife and 
virtuous, 
who loved 
his parents, kindred, friends, 
country, 
with an ardour, 
which was the chief fource of 
all his pleafures and all his pains ; 
and who having devoted 
his life to their fervice, 
and to 
the improvement of his mind, 
refigned it calmly, 
giving glory to his Creator, 
wifhing peace on earth, 
and with 
_ good-will to all creatures, 
on the [Twenty-feventh] day of 
{ April} 
in the year of our bleffed Redeemer, 
One Thoufand Scver Hundred 
[and Ninety four.) 


«© The Couyt of Dire&tors of the 
Eaft India Company embraced an 
early opportunity of teftitying their 
refpeét tor the merit of Sir William 
Jones. By an unanimous vote of the 
Court, it was refolved, that a monu- 
ment to his memory fhould be ordered, 
for the purpofe of being erected in 
St. Paul’s Cathedral, with a fuitable 
infcription, and that a ftatue of Sir 
William Jones fhould be prepared at 
the expence of the Company, and fent 
to Bengal with direstions for its being 
placed in a proper fituation there. 

‘¢ The pofthumous honours paid to 
his memory by a fociety of gentlemen 
in Bengal, who had received their 
education at Oxford, were no lefs 
liberal than appropriate. They fub- 
{cribed a fum to be given as a prize 
for the belt diflertation on his charac- 
ter and merits, by any of the ftudents 
at that univerfity, and the propofal, 
with the fanétion of the heads of the 
univerfity, having been carried into 
execution, the premium was adjudged 
to Mr, Henry Philpotts, A. M. Fel- 
low of Magdalen College. ‘ 

“ The expectations of my readers 
would be difappointed, if I were not 
to mention the folicitude of Lady 
Jones, and the means adopied by her, 
tor perpetuating the fame of a hul- 
band, with whom fhe had lived in the 
clof&ft union of efteem and affection. 


Without dwelling upon the elegant 
monument efected to his memory at 
her expenfe, in the anti-chamber of 
Univerfity College, Oxford, her regard 
for his repytation was more effetuaily 
evinced, by the publication of his 
works in an elegant edition of fix 
quarto volumes, in ftri&t conformity 
to his opinion, that ‘ The beft mo- 
nument that can be erected toa man 
of literary talents, is a good edition 
of his works.’ 

XCI. Travers fiom BeERuin 
through SWITZERLAND fo Paris, 
in the Year 1804. By AuGuUsTUS 
VON KorzeBue, Author of the 
Stranger, Lowers’ Vows, Pizarro, 
&c. Sc. Tranflated from the Ger- 
man. In Three Volumes.  Pbil- 


lips. Price 125. 


Batt very amufing work, by 


the far-tamed KoTzeRvue, will 


afford numerous extraéts, 

Take his defcription of 

** Bern, Laufanne, Geneva, 

** What more’can I tell you of all 
thefe cities, than that I have vifited 
them, and féen what hundreds have 
feen before me? The towns are not ta 
be reckoned among the beauties of 
Switzerland; they are, particularly 
the greater ones, cld, ‘winding, and 
interfected by narrow dirty itréets, 
which the high houfes completely 
deprive of the benefits of a tree citcuy 
lation of air. Wholefome as the air 
of Switzerland may be without the 
gates, it iscertainly no lefs unwhole- 
fome in the towns, excépting ‘in the 
fmaller ones, on the lake of Geneva, 
called Morges and Rolle. : 

“IT wag particularly pleafed with 
the idea of feeing the Love-hou/?, near 
Murten, celebrated for three centuries 
and a halt, where, ajter the great vie~ 
tory gained over Charles of burgundy 
in 1476, the bones of the flain were 
colleéted. Alas! the fpot hardly 
remains perceptable. The French 
demolifhed it lait year, difperted the 
bones, or threw them into the lake, 
Why? they themfeives probably 
cannot tell. They fcem frequent- 
ly to be fcized with a childifh love 
of deltroying. Meanwhile, there 
{till remain ribs, fkulls, and bones 
enoughon thepiace, with which no one 
meddics ; fo that it will very iikely 
be diftinguithaple yet for fome years, 
“ At Geneva 1 faw an excellent 
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hiftorical picture, by St. Ours the 
painter. ‘This being the only kind 
of painting of which I am an enthu; 
fiaftic admirer, but which I find fo 
little cultivated, the fight of it was a 
real treat to me. It is very large, 
covers a whole wall, and repreients the 
Olympic games, at the moment the 
victor has overcome his third antago- 
nift, who, having fallen down, {till 
Supports himfelf on his athletic arm, 

*© He advances to the judge of the 
combat, and demands the prize. The 
judge takes the crown, the people 
around fhout applaufe, and the con- 
quered are carried off the field. The 
enraptured father of the conqueror 
ftands among the fpectators ; Socrates 
is prefent, and the priefteffes of Ceres, 
the only females permitted to attend 
at the games, fit by the judge’s fide. 

s¢ The artitt has reprefented thefe 
prieftefles as youug madens of ex- 
quifite beauty, and their charms are 
heightened by the coftume. One of 
them rifes involuntarily from her 
feat, her pofture bending with a love- 
ly naiveté toward the victor, feems to 
imply that the feels more intereft for 
his perton than becomes her facred 
profeffion, and one ot her filters gently 
draws her back. This group, charm- 
ing as it is, appears however to bea 
fault in the picture, as it draws the 
eye from the principal figure, and 
attracts and reattracts without ceaf- 
jng. The conqueror too is, perhaps, 
fomewhat (tiff, and the colouring of 
his body is not the beit. But, thank 
God, 1 am not connoifleur enoagh to 
criticize. J have felt, and that is 
enough. 

‘¢ From St. Ours I went to the 
celebrated Deluc, a very ingenious 
old man, who, with the utmolt rea- 
dinefs, fliewed me his fine cabinet of 
foffils; lavas, and thells. Iam forry 
J underftand fo little of this Icience. 
He made violent objections to the 
hypothelis, that the moon-flones, as 
they are called, are really projected 
upon the earth by volcanoes in that 

janet. He is of opinion, that the 
Tosh of gravitation wiil not permit 
even a fingle atom to {werve from its 
planet. What he fays concerning 
voleanoes in general, and their origin, 
js catremely interetling. Without 
brine or fea-water, he is of opinion 
that no voicano can exiit, and that 
wiry will always be found in the vici- 


nity of the fea, that fea-water is 
abfolutely neceflary to create fuch a 
ferment; that at firlt every volcano 
is but a hole in the ground, which 
becomes a mountain by the eruptions 
continued for thoulands of years. 

*¢ When I objected to him withe 
{mile, that, in this manner, it would 
require an infinite time to form a 
mountain like Mount Etna, and that 
this muft make one fulpe& the truth 
of the fcriptural account of the age of 
the world, he denied what I faidy 
telling me, that the volcanoes had 
perhaps already from the beginning 
commenced forming ander the water, 
which was proved by the many ma- 
rine animals found on the fummits of 
mountains. I fhould Jike to have 
liftened to him for hours; but un- 
fkilled as I am in the feience, I could 
not give you a faithful report of what 
he faid. 

** I found the theatre at Geneva 
indifferent. Among other pieces, was 
acted Monfieur de Crac dans fon petit 
Cajlel, when I faw feveral good co- 
medians. The mayor's box looks 
like a parrot’s cage, being twilted all 
round with wire; a finguiar mark of 
diftin&tion. The flovenly tathion 
among actors, to tear holes in the 
curtain to pop their noies through, is 
prevalent, but care has, at leaft, been 
taken to prevent the holes from be- 
coming flits, they having been bor— 
dered with tin. 

*¢ In Berlin the public are indebted 
to Iffand (to whom they owe many 
things) for the correétion of this 
indecency. I would much rather have 
feen Mont Blanc than all the decora- 
tions of the theatre at Geneva; but 
it would not favour me with throwing 
off its cloudy mantie. | But this vene- 
rable mountain, will, no doubt, re- 
main on the fame ipot; and I hope 
to find it fome other time. 

“I miffed another curiofity of 
Geneva, to my great regret; the 
celebrated authoreis of De/phine had 
alfo wrapt herfelf wp in her veil, and 
was gone, | know not whithe. To 
procure an adequate compenfition for 
this difappointment, I went to Ferney, 
and entered its fan&tuary with a beat- 
ing heart. I had feea the model of it 
at Petersburgh, in the palace of the 
Hermitage, and was dilappointed in 
the expectations I had formed of the 
building; in taét, the picture of a 
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town generally appears handfomer than 
the town itielf. 

* It was not for the fake of what 
is called the caftle of Ferney that 
Kk came hither; I wifhed only to 
enter the place where Voltaire had 
lwed, walked, and compoled his 
poems; I withed to feait on the fen- 
dations which, in fuch a place, a ful- 
ceptible fancy fo eafily creates. ‘The 
houlfe now belongs to a merchant 
whofe name Ido not recolleé&; but 
he thews refpeét for Voltaire’s memo- 
ry, by leaving his bedchamber exactly 
as it was when inhabited by the phi- 
lofopher. 

«© There I ftill found his bed with 
the faded curtains of yellow filk ; 
there ftill hung ¢e Kain’s portrait, that 
of Frederic the Great ; a piece of 
embroidery of the Emprefs Catherine, 
and many other articles of the fame 
kind. In a niche was an urn, in 
which his heart was inclofed, with 
this infcription: ‘1 am fatisfied jince 
my heart remains among you.” 

‘¢ In another room we found a bil- 
fiard table on which he ufed to play, 
and—a living relic, too, walks about 
the houfe, an old prieft, who had 
lived nine years with Voltaire. I 
cannot find words for the peculiar 
melancholy caft of my feelings. 
You, dear madam, who are fo rich 
in tender fentiments, perfeétly under- 
ftand me, even without utterance. 

** Here ends my vag og tour 
through Switzerland; which you 
will furely not tax with prolixity. 
Should I once make a journey on foot 
through thefe romanti¢ regions (and 
this is my firm refolution) then I 
hope to feel (till more than I thall 
write. 

‘¢ Switzerland ought to be tra- 
verfed on foot ; to travel in a carriage 
is extremely tedious and very expen- 
five. If a Swifs coachman has jogged 
on fonr or five German miles a day, 
with his well fed horfes, he thinks he 
has done wonders, and three crowns 
muft be paid him for his two beats, 
and as.much for the following day, 
when he returns empty; at the fame 
time, you are obliged to dine, and to 
top at night wherever he thinks pro- 
per, and muft fuffer yourfelf to be 
cheated at the expenfive inns, This 
happened, contrary to my expecta- 
tion, lefs frequently in the {mall 
towns than in the beft inns of the 


great ones, which were often ‘greatly 
inferior, Almott every where I found 
the accommodations bad ; one inflance 
will ferve for many. 

«* At Laufanne, I alighted at the 
Golden Lion, which Reichardt, in his 
Guide des Voyageurs, calls the beff inn. 
‘Have you any room?’ I afked the 
waiter, who came up to the coach 


door.—* Yes.’—* But,’ continued I, _ 


(having been impofed upon before by 
juch aniwers) ‘have you good accom- 
modations ?'—* O yes !"—* I want two 
apartments.’—* Lhey are at your 
fervice.” He conduéted me up three 
pair of filthy ftairs, through a variety 
of dirty holes, and thowed me ene 
room. ‘Where is the other ?? — 
* Twenty yards farther.’ —*1 with 
them to be clofe together."—* They 
are not to be bad.” 

** Well, I put up with thefe; but 
neither of them had atablein it. At 
lat the tables were brought. I or- 
dered tea, which was brought me at 
the expiration of an hour. * At what 
time to-morrow morning can I have 
coffee?’ I afked. ‘As early as you 
pleale."—* At five o’clock.’—‘ Very 
well,” 

«« The morning came; but no cof- 
fee. I gut upto ring, but there was 
no bel]. Some hot embers appeared 
ftill glowing under the afhes, I went 
to light the five myfelf, but—there 
were no bellows. At laft my fervant 
brought coffee at fx o'clock. * Why 
fo jate?” afked I.—* Every body in 
the houfe is yet aileep, and the {cold- 
ing cook was obliged td be drummed 
out of her bed.\—* And the waiter, 
who promiled yefterday?’ ‘ He is 
afleep.’—* And the porter, who is to 
make the fire in the ftove?’—* He is 
afleep alfo.’ 

‘* All thefe negleéts are trifles, if 
you will; but you muft own, that 
they are apt to provoke, efpecially 
where, in {pite of irregularity, one is 
obliged to pay dear beyond example, 
In the fame houie they made me pay 
one frank for a wax light; for a fup. 
per of three difhes, a Fiench crown 
per head ; and fo on in proportion. 

‘* For a man accuftomed to rife as 
early as I am, it is very unpleafant 
to find people fleep fo long as in Swit. 
zerland and in France. . In Geneva, 
where 1 put up at the fign of the 
Balance, the waiter plainly told me, 
that he could get no coffee fo early, 
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for the Ruffians and Englith drank it 
much later. It is is beft for a perfon 
to carry every thing with him, to 
warm the room with his own mate- 
rials, to ftrike a light, and to boil his 
coffee in the chimney. 

“« In travelling it often happens that 
we find things very different from 
what we expected Thus, for in- 
ftance, I was much afraid of the 
French cuftom-houfe officers, having 
been told that they fearch very 
ftri&tly, throw every thing into confu- 
fion, and are extremely infolent. I 
found them the reverfe in every re- 
fpe&t. The cuftom-houfe officers on 
the frontiers were very polite, caft a 
glance upon my pallport, menly 
opened my trunk, and did not detain 
me five minutes. The fearchers took 
a trifle; but another officer prefent 
was almoft offended, when I was 
going to make him my belt acknow- 
Jedgments, and to put fomething into 
his hand. According to certain 
modern accounts, I was afraid left I 
fhould be obliged to depofit one-half 
of the value of my carriage ; but no- 
body thought of afking it of me. 
This Jaw applies only to carriages 
imported from England. 

«* CERDON. 

«¢ T was moft agreeably furprized 
on my way from Guirva hither. I 
was ignorant that I fhould fee fuch 
diftriéts, as leave every thing I faw 
in Switzerland far behind them. Ev- 
ery one who traverfes that country 
has fomething to fay concerning it ; 
thinking he has been admiring the 
moft fplendid {cenes which nature ex- 
hibits ; but moft travellers would, 
like me, be amazed, were they but 
to continue their route to Lyons, 
—winding their way through fort 
L’Eclufe, where, between the rufhing 
Khone and the towering roeks, the 
way feems clofed even to the fliding 
lizard ; were they to fee the wild, the 
awfully romantic and rugged cliffs, 
from which, at fimall diltances of 
{carcely one hundred yards, the water 
fometimes furioutly precipitates itfelf, 
fometimes trickles down, but often 
only oozes through the ftones, and 
decks whole mountains with a gliften- 
ing brilliancy. 

** Thus you proceed as far as the 
neighbourhoud of Avranche, con- 
fiantly beholding under your feet, the 
thoufand meanders of the Loarfe 
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Rhone, which vainly tries to dath its 
foam over the countlefs vineyards, 
till at length it rufhes, roaring, into 
an unfathomable aby{s of rocks, and 
vanifhes entirely. Three hundred 
yards farther it breaks forth again 
with impetuofity, and haftens to join 
its bride, the Saone. The {pace ia 
which it rolls its waves, deep in the 
bofom of the earth, is overarched with 
excavated rocks. In the rainy feafon, 
the tomb which fwallows up the 
Rhone and vomits it forth again, is 
too {mall to receive the whole volume 
of its waters,, They then flow partly 
over the furface, and thus two rivers 
run, fide by fide, feparated only by a 
flight partition of rocks. 

‘* Proceeding farther, you every 
moment expeét to behold the end of 
your journey; but yonder, where the 
rocks feem to clofe, the path fuddeniy 
winds between them, and a new ro- 
mantic world opens to your aftonithed 
fight. Here a fmaif lake, there heep 
fhelving rocks, with winding foot- 
paths. Between huge mafles of fan- 
taftically towering ftones, you behold 
a Vineyard, extorted, as it were, from 
nature; here again are lonely milis, 
fupported by rugged cliffs, from 
which cafcades feem to pour on the 
roots of the houfes beneath. 

** Held in uninterrupted amaze- 
ment, you thus move forwards to the 
environs of Nantua, where you enter 
a valley, which I feel tempted to call 
the Valley of Defpair. Any thing to 
wildly awful I never beheld. The 
lonely, fcattered houtes feem to have 
been built by fume Crufoe, who 
was wrecked in the great world, 
Here, as in Nova Zembla, the fun is 
never feen in winter; the black and 
naked rocks winds into dungeons; the 
fongs of birds are not mingled with 
the murmur of the ftreams, as they 
foam down the crags; but the fcanty 
fields, which man with laborious in- 
dultry has ftolen from frowning nature, 
are turrounded by cold marthes. 

“ The road again winds; you are 
prefently in the middle of Nantua, a 
gay, little town, in fpite of the rocks 
which rear their crags above all the 
houfes. No fvoner have you pailed 
this place, than you are again fur- 
rounded by fcenery wildly pittureique, 
[tis no longer competed of wavy 
ridges of mountains, but is formed by 
{tones of extravidinary figures, which 
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ftand upright, and which fome revo- 
lution of the earth, in the dark ages 
of antiquity, has placed in their pre- 
fent fituation—figures, which you are 
fometimes ready to {wear are gigantic 
ftatues, the workmanhhip of fome bar- 
barous period. Beyond Nantua to 
the right, for inflance, you fee the 
figure of a giant ona cliff, who, like 
the king of the country, has furveyed, 
perhaps for thouiands of years, the 
furrounding diftrifts. 

“You then difcover, here and 
there, ruins of old caftles, cliffs, and 
caverns ; to reach which it is neceflary 
to be drawn up with ropes; deeply 
furrowed rocks, ploughed for centu- 
ries by thowers of rain, inter!perfed 
with vineyards and new croffes, the 
evidences of induftry and returning 
piety. You at length reach a very 
narrow, cold valley, thaded by gloomy 
pine trees, It is clofed at the extre- 
mity by rugged rocks; and behind 
this craggy wall, nature, enthroned in 
all her majefty, has referved ior yeu 
the moft enchanting fpeétacle. 

“ Stepping, as trom behind a fcene, 
you fuddenly behold a narrow, {mil- 
ing dale; you fee on the left, caf- 
cades, great and fmall, precipitating 
themtelves from higher or lower ranges 
of rocks; large and {mall brooks 
murmuring down, and uniting at 
the bottoi, meander through the 
verdant meadows. Behind rifes a 
decayed caftle, on a cliff, almoft 
entirely excavated by the water, and 
farther on to the left are the ruins of 
another caltle, to which the watch- 
tower, on a more diltant ridge, and ftill 
in good prefervation, no longer affords 
protection. On the right you difcover 
fteep detached rocks, refembling a wall 
of freeftone, and at top forming a 
menacing vault, beneath which the 
traveller fteals with horror; for here 
and there detached mafles of ftone 
which have fallen down, feem to warn 
him of the danger. 

«€ Yet beneath this terrific vault the 
blue fruit of the vine is ftill feen to 
{parkle, and clofe to its brink ftands 
a new houfe, raifed high into the air 
by the projecting ftones: the back 

round of this divinely beautiful val- 
Se is clofed by the little town of Cer- 
don, and its hofpitable white houles. 

** Pardon me, if, unfaithtul to my 
sefolution, I have almoit been betrayed 
into a defcription. Alas! bere it 
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was that I again, for the firft tims, 
experienced a fenfation of returning 
ferenity. Really the beauties of the 
road from Geneva to Cerdon are alone 
worth a journey; and particularly 
during the vintage, when gay groupes 
are every where in motion, and every 
one confefles, laughing, that he has 
not veifels enough to colleét the blef- 
fings of nature. You meet every 
moment large waggons containing 
open cafks full of grapes, or obferve 
barrels ftanding in long rows by the 
road-fide. Both old and young are 
occupied in preffing the fruit. If 
the fight of it tempt you, and you are 
thirfty, you need but to afk. A fair 
labourer immediately appears, and 
prefents you with a bafket full of 
picked grapes. Prenex tant que vous 
veudrez, {ays the owner of the vine- 
yard, wous ne payerex rien, That is, 
take as many as you pleale, they will 
coft you nothing. 

‘* Beyond Cerdon, the country be- 
comes more level and more pleafant 5 
but the chain of fnowy mountains, 
refembling lucid clouds, which you 
defery on your left, at a vaft diftance, 
fill continue to impart to it a charac. 
ter of majeity. It isa pity that this 
fuperb road fhould fo often be inter- 
rupted by villages and {mall towns; 
or rather that travellers are obliged to 
pote through them; for I have fcarce- 

y feen any thing more filthy than 
thefe dwellings, even in Poland.” 

The ffreets of Paris are pleafingly 
defcribed in four letters to a lady ; 
but having given our readers an idea 
of Paris from Holcroft’s Travels, we 
only infert the following very curious 
article at full length. 

‘¢ THE FIRST CONSUL AND HIS 

RETINUE. 

*€ Tt would be ufelefs and imperti- 
nent were I to {peak of Bonaparte as 
a hero ora ftatelfman., Deeds crowned 
with fuccels arealways heroic exploits, 
and that fyitem of politics is right, 
which makes a country happy and 
glorious. Thus pofterity alone can 
form a judgment of the man who, as 
was once fung of Jupiter, moves the 
world with his eyelids. And upon 
what will the judgment of pofterity 
he founded? Almoft entirely upon 
the fucccfsful refults. Mankind, 
circumicribed within fuch narrow li- 
mits, have no other ftandard. If 
Bonaparte fhould conquer peace and 
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Pnigterrupted tranquillity ; if he 
thould fuffer the fword for a feries of 
years to fink deep in the {cabbard (to 
fheathe it entirely would not be ad- 
vilable), he will certainly unite under 
his thield all the beneficent attendants 
of peace. He is reproached with 
what many celebrated characters have 
been accufed of—that he does not 
feruple to facvifice men, that he re- 
gads them as mere inftruments te 
enable -him to obtain his ends | 
Granting this to be the cafe—without 
bringing to recolleétion that to a 
man on the top of a mountain, thofe 
in the valley appear very little, while 
the ruler at the head of the peuple 
becomes acquainted with no {mall 
number, who are little indeed—Al- 
lowing, I fay, that this is the cafe, 
can the people be anxious to know 
why Bonaparte made them happy? 
Suppofing the goed old times fhould 
return, when every peafant fhall put 
his fow] into his pot, will he alk, 
*Is it to the love of the fovereign 
that I owe the comforts I enjoy?’ 
No! the people never ftand upon 
fuch niee points. The more happy 
they are, the lefs they think of the 
author ot their happinefs; for nations 
aét towards their rulers juft as man- 
kind in general towards God; they 
neither murmur nor complain till they 
are involved in diftrels, whether 
through their own fault or otherwife. 

** In fuch a ftation it may poflibly 
be ditlicult to continue to love oreven 
to value men. If each who ap- 
proaches fhuts his heart and only 
opens his hand to receive; if every 
one expotes only his fineft colours as 
a flower expands in the genial fun- 
fhine, but quickly contrasts its leaves, 
if'a gloomy cloud paffes over it; if 
all ave only chained to the throne by 
ambition and cupidity, without being 
attached to him who is feated upon 
it; if they whifper to the new fove- 
reign to-morrow what they whifpered 
to the old one to-day—tell me, for 
God’s fake, whence is refpect for’ 
mankind to be derived? Only a 
friend, in the true fenfe of the word, 
fuch a triend as Sully was to Henry 
IV. can preferve the fovercign’s heart 
from that frigid apathy which moft 
otherwile pervade it, and render bim 
aa enemy to mankind. This, how- 
ever, is a misfortune only for himt{elf 
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not for his le, who, regardlefs of 
the caule of their happinels, do nog 
attribute to love what ambition hag 
created. : 

«© On my arrival at Paris, I wag 
extremely anxious to fee the celebrated 
hero of the age. . Several days elapled 
before my with was gratified. At 
length, one evening, the performance 
at the Theatre Frangais was inter 
rupted by a loud and general clapping, 
om all eyes were Firedted towards 
Bonaparte’s box, which is clofe ta 
the ftage. Untortunately I juf#t thea 
happened to be in one where I could 
not fee him but the managers hdving 
very politely permitted me to goto 
any part of the houfe I pleafed, I 
immediately availed mylelf of this 
privilege, and haftened upon the ftagey 
to obtain a good view of this remark~. 
able man froma coulife exactly oppo= 
fite to his box. I had frequently 
been upon the ftage before, and had 
never met with any obftacle: but 
how great was my aftonithment on 
this occafion to find the three firft: 
couliffzs occupied by confular guards, 
by whom every perfon that attempted. 
to approach was ordered to retire, 
Even the maid of Mademoilelle Dus 
chefnois, who was ating a part 
which I no longer recBllect, experi~ 
enced the fame treatment, thovgh her 
miftrefs was in great need of her aflitt- 
ance. Through the interference, 
however, of Mefirs. Lafond and Mon- 
vel, who happened to be near me, 
this ftrict prohibition was waved both 


with refpect to the lady’s maid and 


myfelf. 

** I cannot account for this feve- 
rity, which, as a mere meafure of 
fecurity, appears to me iniutlicient. 
Perhaps Bonaparte is not fond of 
being gazed at: to this he muft a¢- 
cultom himfelf; for it is infeparable. 
from fuch a rank as he holds. Per- 
haps he never gave fuch an order 
himéelf, and probably he even difap- 
proves of it, 
leat to have ever afterwards feen cone 
(ular guards Upon the ftage. 

“* Art the play he is very grave and 
quiet, appéars extremely attentive, 
{peaks to none of his fuite, all of 
whom ftand behind him, gives no 
fign of approbation or difapproba- 
tion, nor even betrays his feelings by 
a look. The pit receives bim with 
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thundering plaudits, but he pays no 
“Attention to them. The audience do 
mot renounce their right to hife, and 
I faw a new piece damned in the pre- 
fence of Bonaparte, who had come to 
fee it. During thefe petulant f{cenes, 
he remains quite compofed, reflect- 
ing, no doubt, that the Parifians, 
like the Romans, muft have panem et 
os if they are to be kept quiet. 

*¢ Bonaparte is particularly fond of 
tragedy. He acknowledged to me 
that he did not like comedy, but 
availed himfel€ of the obfervation 
urged by Voltaire: Que tous les genres 
font bons, hors le genre ennuyeux. It 
fhould not, however, be imagined, 
that he is abfolutely an enemy to co- 
medy: nay, I even faw him prefent 
at the firft reprefentation of a new 
comedy } and hecame to that of my 
drama, entitled, Bruder Zwiff (Bro 
thers’ Quarrels), which was atted 
immediately after a tragedy that he 
had not been to fee. 

** His boxes in the four principal 
theatres are decorated’ very richly, 
and with great tafte. Among other 
ornaments is a gold ftar, which is 
fometimes on the top and fometimes 
at the bottom of the box. It is faid 
that he believes ina ftar of fortune, 
on which he places more reliance than 
on his own great genius. If this 
were even true (as many perfons have 
affured me), it cannot detract from 
his celebrity. If the Greek, whom 
the oracle pronounced to be the wifeit 
of men, was permitted, without dif- 
paragement to his wifdom, to have a 
demon, why fhould not Bonaparte as 
well be allowed a ftar! 

«© I was twice prefent at the grand 
parade, now one of the moft remark. 
able fights at Paris. Itis really an 
impofing fpectacle. I was with 
feveral other perfons in a faloon of the 
bel étage, almoft in the middle of the 
Thuilleries, through which Bona. 
ay was to pals. The attendants 

ad very politely afligned us this 
place, and it was owing to our uni- 
torms that we were permitted to 
remain ; tor ene of our Companions 
who wore a frock, was informed, but 
with great civility, by an adjutant, that 
he could not ftay there, but, at the 
fame time, he ordered another very 
good place to be afligned him. 

6 All the halls were lined, ex baie, 
with guards: from ten to twelve men 


ye 
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being ftationed in each apartment, a¢ 
the diftance of two or three paces from 
one another, and two on every ftep of 
the ftair-cafe. The infantry were 
already drawn up in the great court- 
yard of the Thuilleries, and confifted 
of five or fix different regiments. 
Their uniforms are not very ttriking, 
being quite plain; the long coats ape 
pear to me neither handfome nor con- 
venient ; but the large bare-fkin caps 
have a martial appearance. The co- 
lours of the coniular guards are not 
only decorated with the national rib- 
bons, but bear gold funs in the mid- 
dle; they are principally green. A 
vain ornament of each regiment is the 
drum-major, who is clothed by the 
officers with the moft prodigal tplen- 
dor, and in this refpe& the different 
regiments vie with each other. For 
this purpofe the talleft and handfomeft 
men are felected, and their regiment. 
als, if I am not miftaken, are of vel- 
vet, and fo profulely loaded with gold 
lace, that you can {carcely diltinguith 
the colour of the ground. The 
French army are likewife extremely 
vain of their whitkers, which are pre~ 
ferved with {uch care as to grow to an 
immente fize. Among the /appears, 
there are even men who fufter the 
whole of their coal-black beard to 
grow till it reaches down to their bo- 
foms. 

“* The cavalry, confifting of chal 
feurs, horfe-guards, and an uncom- 
monly fine regiment of cuirafliers, was 
ftationed beyond the iron gate of the 
Place de Caroujel. The little corps 
of Mamelukes were diftinguifhed by 
their {plendid eattern coftume. 

‘* The colours were then brought 
from the apartments of the Firft Con- 
ful, who foon afterwards arrived, 
furrounded by generals and adjutants, 
all wearing fuperb en while 
his drefs was extremely plain, without 
embroidery or other tinfel, and his hat 
without taflel, lace, or feather. He 
walked very fait, carrying only a 
{mall riding whip in his hand. At 
the gate, he mounted a grey horfe, 
and, followed by a brilliant retinue, 
rode flowly up and down the ranks, 
Having thus reviewed the infantry, 
he proceeded to in{peét the cavalry in 
the fame manner. Befides the troops, 
a great concourfe of people had col. 
lected, many of whom delivered petie 
tions tohim. As far as I could fee, 
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all thefe petitioners were permitted to 
approach him; and, as to the ftrict 
meafures of precaution which are faid 
to be taken tor his fecurity, they were 
not obferved, at leaft on that day; 
for in the manner in which he rode 
about among the people, his life was 
in the hands of every refolute villain. 
*¢ Upon his return to the court- 
ard, he was feveral times ftopped by 
females, who approached extremely 
clofe, {poke to him, and preiented 
petitions. Thefe, trom what I could 
obierve, he gave to his adjutant. One 
petition, however, prefented to him 
by a woman, who even laid hold of 
the bridle of his horie (unlels my eyes 
deceived me) he immediately opened, 
and returned a fhort anfwer. During 
this review, his tavourite Mameluke, 
fuperbly drefled, was not immediately 
behind him, as is generally reported, 
but only in the fuite, behind all the 
generals. 


«* He then returned and {topped be- 
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a few yards from the place which I 
occupied, Here the Turkith ambaf- 
fador. prefented him with two hortes 
in the name ot the Grand Seignior. 
They were faid to be very handiome, 
but their beauty could not be per- 
ceived, being fuperbly caparifoned 
from head to toot, and almoft entirely 
covered with gold and pearls. They 
certainly were very ipirited animals, 
for two Turks having mounted them, 
to ride about the yard, one was im- 
mediately thrown; but he fecmed to 
be accuftomed to it, for he inttantly 
got up, and at one leap was again in 
the faddle. 

‘«¢ Bonaparte, who meanwhile fre- 
quently took {nuff out of a very plain 
tortoile-fhell box, did not deign to 
take notice of the prefeat. He only 
now ant then cait an indifferent look 
towards them. He feemed, on, the 
contrary to be totally occupied with 
the troops, whom he caufed to per- 
form fucceflive manceuvres. The 
colonel of each regiment came, from 
time to-time, with his {word drawn, 
to receive his orders, and gave the 
word of command accordingly. Ev- 
ery regiment was ordered to form a 
diftingt f{quare, probably in com. 
memoration of the war in Egypt, 
He ordered the confular guard to go 
through the platoon exercile, in 
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firft rank kneels, while the two others 
fire over their beads. Whether the 
word of command was not difinétly, 
heard or underftood, I will not pre- 
tend to determine, but it was moft 
imperfectly executed. Half compas 
nies waited as if to recolleé& thems, 
felves, and at length very leifurely 
dropped on their knees one after the 
other. The Firlt Conful expreffed 
his difpleafure by ordering the light 
exercife to be repeated feven or eight 
times, The intantry then filed off 
before him, when the band ftruck up, 
a mufic fcareely to be equalled any 
where. They do not play common 
marches, in which each part is regu- 
larly repeated, but rather marchin 
fymphonies compofed by good maf- 
ters, and performed with uncommon 
precifion, 

“« After the infantry had filed off, 
the cavalry, mounted on capital 
horfes, (perhaps from Hanover) rode 
in and defiled Jikewile. Of thefe 
regiments only one went through a 
few manceuvres, which concluded the 
grand parade for that day. At the 
next, a battalion of ‘eamen was alfo 
drawn up, and was patticularly dif- 
tinguifhed. by being armed with 
boarding or grappling hooks. 

_ In order to avoid meeting the 
Firlt Conful on his return, we now 
haitened down into the Hall of theAm- 
bafladors, (or rather into fome very 
plain apartmements called by that 
name) where we found the whole 
diplomatic corps, and all the toreign- 
ers who were to be prefented. As we 
faw nothing but ftars and orders of 
knighthood, it feemed as if we were 
(uddenly tranfported to the court of 
fome monarch. The coftume of the 
pretects of the palace, who were 
walking about in their embroideyed 
{carlet coats, with blue {carts, alone 
reminded us of the republican con— 
fulate. Officers and fervants in green 
liveries, laced with gold, offered us 
Liqueurs and other retrefhments, after 
which the whole glittering train fet 
itielf in motion, and alcended the 
ftairs of parade. The guards were 
ftiil ftationed as before on the fteps_ 
and in the apartments, At the land- 
ing-place on the top, about half a 
company, with their drummer, were 
parading. We pafled flowly through 
three or four apartments filled with 


which, in prefenting and firing, the all forts of new French coftumes, as, 
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3, in black, with gold chains 
and a medal fufpended ‘from their 
siecks, jult as theancient knights uled 
fo be dreffed; a number of plain blue 
uniforms, embroidered with gold or 
filver, &c. The apartments through 
which we were conduted were the 
fame where I had feen the hundred 
Swifs guards drefled a /a Henri IV. 
and through which the whole royal 
family then pafled to go to mals, A 
melancholy fenfation opprefled my 
mind, spon compating that moment 
with the prefent. 
“« The doors of the hall of audi~ 
ence were then thrown open. The 
principal decoration of this apartment 
confifts of colours placed in picturefque 
oups. Bonaparte was ftanding 
ween the fecond and third Conful, 
who were drefled in richly embroidered 
fearlet clothes, but in the ordinary 
fhion. The grand judge was like- 
wifé prefent in ‘his coftume, which 
greatly refembles that of the cardi+ 
vials. As foon as acircle was formed, 
Bonaparte advanced, and firft fpoke 
to the electoral prince of Wirtemberg, 
and then went round to the reft in 
regular fucceffion, jut as-orher kings 
or plinces are aécititomed’ to do to the 
minifters of foreign courts who pre- 
fent their countrymen on the occafion. 
Moft of the bufts or portraits of him 
which I have feen, are little like him, 
and many of them have no relemblance 
at all. Among the latter is the cele- 
brated picture by David. Ifabey, 
who painted him’ at full length, 
ftanding, and by whonr there is like- 
wife avery good print of the Firft 
Conful, has been moft fuccefstul. 
The new buft or effigy on the fix- 
livre-pieces, or French crowns of the 
year twelve, is by far the m@ft*accu- 
rate refemblance. Whenevet I look 
at it, I fancy that the Firft Confal is 
ftanding before me. He has, of late, 
gtown fomewhat corpulent, which 
does not become him fo well; for 
imagination allows him only fo much 
of an earthly form as is neceflary to 
be the inftrument of the mind. I am 
fuire that none would conceive Bona- 
parte to be corpulent, yet fuch is 
fomewhat the cafe at prefent, but this 
provably appears the more ftriking as 
he is low ip ftature. His profile is 
that of an ‘anci¢ht Roman,’ grave, 
noble, and expreffive. Were he al- 
ways filent, his grayity would have 
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fomething frigid and repulfive; but 
when he tpeaks, a placid fmile gives 
a grace to his mouth, and: produces 
confidence in the perfon whom he ad- 
drefles, It was exactly the fame with 
Paul I. whofe pleafant courtenaice 
was irrefiftible. 

“© Now I am fpeaking of Paul, T 
ought not to omit mentioning, that 
the Firft Confol had fome converfa~ 
tion with me concerning this untortu- 
nate monarch, and teftified his fincer@ 
regard for him. §£ He was a hot- 
headed prince,’ faid he, among other 
things, ‘but he had an excellent 
heart.” 

“ The American minifter ftood at’ 
fome diftance from tue, and if I re- 
member rightly, I was. converfing 
with him concerning the commerce of 
his country. ‘This afforded that gene 
tleman ati opportunity of dropping a 
flight mnt how defivable the releen: of 
peace would be. Bunaparte fhrugeed 
his fhoulders, as if be meant to thy, 
“It is not my fault.’ Some owords 
on this fubje&t even feemed ready to 
efeape his lips, but he repreffed-them, 
and proceeded. He {poke with great 
eafe and franknefS on various topics, 
and when he approached me a feeond 
time, the ftage was likewife brought: 
on the carpet. He called us Germans? 
melancholy, and exprefed his opinion, 
that the moving, fentimenta] come- 
dies were in fome meaftre injurious to 
French tragedy ; adding, that he was 
not fond of weeping, &c, ; 

‘« In mentioning here what the 
Firft Conful faid to me, it #8 natural 
that I fhould teleét only fuch things 
as may, without regard to myfelf, - 
prove intere(ting to the public. To 
banith felf entirely -from a defcriptive 
tour'is, in fact, impoflibley but a 
pérfon ought by no mieans to make 
himéelf the principal character, as we 
have lately feen done. ' 

“ The Chief Conful having finith- 
ed his round, returned to his former 
fituation between the other two Con- 
fuls, who, during the whole time, 
had not ftirred from the fpot. He 
then bowed, which was the bewel for 
retiring, and remained ftanding tilt 
the whole diplomatic corps had with 
drawn, Iminenfe crowds of inquifi- 
tive faces furrounded the Thuilleries, 
beth ‘now and during the parade, but 
they were kept at 2 refpectful diftance ' 
by the fentinels; gad it could fcarcely” 
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be fuppofed, that it 


was thefe fame 
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gazers who hire fe Dalls agaimit 
this palace, the marks of which are 
fill 1 on the wall, as the 
holes were purp ly jett not ony un- 
repaired, even with the balls in 
them. By ihe fide of cach mark is 
inicribed in large characters, $ The 
tenth of Augult!’ 

* T cannot forbear mentioning here 


an unpieatant epilogue to my preten- 
tation to the Firitt Conful. The 
following morning his muficians an- 
nounced themieives, to congratulate 
me upon my arrival, that is, to obtain 
a douceur. There being but two of 
them, I thought it would be quite 
enough it 1 made them a preient of a 
French crown a-piece, With this, 
however, they were not fatisfied, and 
informed me that they were twenty~ 
four in number, I then loft all 
patience, but very politely told them, 
that the congratulation of men of their 
diftinguithed talents could have no 
other price than thanks for fuch an 
honour, and fent them away with 
long faces. Their chief is certainly 
ignorant of this kind of heggaty, and 
I think I fhall do fome good by 
making it known; for every French~ 
man whoie eye this may meet, will 
certainly be eager to contribute all in 
his power to the fuppreflion of an 
abufe fo difgraceful to the honour of 
the nation. 

«* Much has already appeared in 
print concerning the Firtt Conful’s 
Ginners, and | have nothing new to 
add. That he is not fond of iitting 
Jong at table, every one knows. It 
is equally weil known that he gives 
good cheer, but is not fond of dain- 
ties. He is reported frequently to 
have faid, * Whoever withes to fare 
fumptuoufly muft not come to me, 
but mult go te the Conful Camba- 
ceres.” 

«* Entertainments are given in the 
great gallery fometimes to feveral 
hundred perfons, but I muft acknow- 
ledge that this immenfe and beauti- 
ful gallery excites and cherifhes len- 
fations ilk calculated to improve the 
appetite, Imagine the walls covered 
with Gobelin tapeftry, exhibiting the 
battles of Conttantine, (the colours 
af which begin, alas! to fade but 
too much, on the fide*that is expofed 
to the fun)—add to thele, at thort 
jotervals from cach other, the greateit 
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heroes of Franee, as Bayard, Condé, 
i uvenne, &c. from the life, in white 
marble of exquifite workmanthip. 
Every one will be equally ienfibie with 
mylfelf, that ijuch 4 place is more fit 
for the meeting ef a council of wan, 
the concluding of a treaty of peace, 
or the reception of ambafladors, than 
the rattling of plates. Some cele> 
brated antiques are likewile to. be 
feen here; as, the youth extracting a 
thorn from his foot, the woman play= 
ing upon bones, &c. The man 
paintings on the ceiling are likewi 
ot great value. But it it a great pity 
that this ceiling has feveral chinks, 
The apartment which may with great 
propriety be denominated the dining« 
hall is pretty capacious, but not very 
conveniently connected with Madame 
Bonaparte’s fuite of apartments, and 
is remarkable only for its noble fim- 
plicity. 

“ As I am now treating of the re« 
fidence of the Firft Conful and his 
confort at Paris, I hall here intro- 
duce whatever ele appeared to me to 
be worthy of notice. Madame Bo~ 
naparte’s apartments are finithed in 
the moft elegant ftyle, but are not 
overcharged with magnificence. Some 
valuable bronzesy which have, howe 
ever, been feen before at Veriaillesy 
a few excellent paintings, the beft-of: 
which is a fleeping Venus by Corregw 
gio, fome works in marble and Mo~ 
faics of the Florence ichool, together 
with feveral beautiful vafes from the 
manufactory of Sevres, conftitute ale 
moft ali that can be called valuable im 
the farniture: Many things of the 
fame kind are to be met with in the 
houfes ef opulent private individuals, 
To hang the rooms with filk ftuffs of 
one uniform colour, and in plaits, is 
now the prevailing tafte, but, hows 
ever pleaiing may be the effect pro« 
duced, it will not be of long dura- 
tion, as the duft {ettles too much iw 
the plaits, and fervants will fearcely 
give themielves the trouble to clean 
the walls every day up to the ceibing. 

*¢ Iw one of Madame Bonaparte’s 
drawing-rooms this drapery is divided 
perpendicularly at fmall intervals, by 
gold bars, which produce a fine effect. 
The bed room wed both oy her and 
Bonaparte contains feveral fine pic~ 
tures, It is otherwife guite plain, as 
is likewife her drefling-room, which 
is picely wainicotted, and is the 
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apartment which the queen of France 
employed for the fame purpofe. I 
have been informed that Madame 
Bonaparte there makes ule of that ill- 
fated queen's golden toilet ; but this 
is fale. I faw nothing coftly or 
fplendid on her toilet table. ‘Two 
fmall neat bathing-rooms terminated 
a Suite of apartments, confitting alto- 
gether of about feven or eight different 
rooms, which fall fhort o: the almott 
endlefs feries of apartments appropri- 
ted to the ufe of the Great in Ruffia. 
iS the antichamber are hung two 
large piftures by a Flemifh painter, 
reprefenting {cenes trom the life in 
the hiltory of Louis XIV. and for- 
merly found in the Hotel de Condé. 

“© The apartment in which the 
confuls meet is the fame in which the 
colours are depofited ; and the only 
Rriking objeé it contains is a terrel— 
trial globe, on which their fingers are 
mott probably often engaged in fixing 
the fate of the countries that move 
round with it. 

** The hall of the council of ftate, 
together with the little chapel clofe to 
it, are neat, but contain nothing 
remarkable. I was much ftruck, as 
well as others, that every conful and 
-eounfellor of ftate fhould have a pin- 
eufhion ftanding before him ; and it 
appeared no lefs extraordinary after- 
wards, when I difcovered, upon 
nearer inquiry, that thefe pincufhions 
ferved for water-boxes. 

¢ Before I leave the Thuilleries, I 
muft mention, with acknowledgment, 
that of thofe whom you meet with in 
this place, officers, fervants, and fen- 
tinels, all behave politely, and are 
prepofleifingly civil in their anfwers 
and dire&tions. No rudenefs or inlo- 
lence from perfons in low ftations, 
who scingrestlo'ennegeh the inquifitive 
to quit fuch places, has punifhed me 
for my curiofity. Whether I ap- 
peared buttoned up in my great coat, 
er in my beft fuit, it made no altera- 
tion in the politenefs of their beha- 
viour. I cannot refrain from be(tow- 
ing particular praife on the French 
fentinels. I often had occafion to 
fpeak to them, and they behaved, 
without exception, like well- bred 
men, even when they had orders to 
make me retire from certain places. 
Among other circumftances, I remem- 
ber that once, fleeing a large printed 
paper duck upon the wall-in Qhe aatir 
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chamber of the Thuilleries, I ape 
proached in order to read it; -the 
neareft fentinel ftepped up to me and 
laid, with a good-humoured {mile, 
‘ Monfieur, c'ef? notre configne—Sir, 
that is our watch-word.” Many a 
German would have given me the 
fame intimation in a very different 
manner, I was, however, forry that 
I could not read the paper, efpecially 
as I knew the fubject of it, and had 
reafon to think that from it an imrer- 
efting account of the meafures for the 
internal fatety of the palace might be 
colle&ted. 

‘«¢ During my fay at Paris, the fol- 
lowing lines were applied to Bona- 
parte by a poetic encomiatt, 


“¢ Tl eut pour ennemis le feu, Ja terre 
et l’onde: 
I] en atriomphé pour le bonheur du 


monde. 


“€ With regard to the latter part of 
thefe verfes, a poet may prophecy, 
but the confirmation mutt be left to 
the future hiftorian; for it is to: be 
hoped that fuch a triumph may never 
be gained by petty and mean mea- 
fures. Such I call the exceflive re- 
ftraint impofed on the liberty of the 
prefs at Paris, and equally fevere 
with that under Paul I. Dupaty, ju. 
nior, wrote a pretty piece for the 
Theatre Feydeau, entitled the Anti- 
chamber, in which the fatirift lathes 
upftarts. The piece was immediately 
fuppofed to contain bold allufions ; it 
was even imagined that the drefs of 
one of the actors, confifting of a blue 
coat with yellow. buttons, was in- 
tended to reprefent the uniform once 
worn by a certain man while . he 
ferved in the artillery.. Matters were 
even carried {o far, that all the clothes 
worn by the performers were fent for, 
to, be examined, Nothing could be 
proved againit the author; he was, 
however, exiled to St. Domingo, not 
asa poet, but asa naval officer, for 
having come fora few days to Paris 
without leave. He informed me 
himéelt, that, being ee 
he was attacked with a fevere illnefs 
in the road, brought on fhore again, 
and kept for a long time in confine- 
ment, till at length, in conlequence: 
of powerful-interceffion in his behalt, 
this confinement was deemed.a fuffi- 
cient punithment, This amiable 
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young man is now at liberty, refides 
at Paris, ftudies republican precau- 
tion, and has his Antichamber per- 
formed under a different title. 

*¢ Another poet compofed a ludi- 
crous piece, in which a handfome, 
well-made man lands on an ifland, 
inhabited only by hunchbacks, who 
confequently think him deformed, 
and laugh at him. He makes the 
following obfervation: ‘ If I thould 
once happen to get among blind peo- 
ple only, I thould have both my eyes 
plucked out, that I might refemble 
them.” Thefe words the cenfor re- 
garded as a [atire againft thofe foldiers 
who loft their fight in Egypt. An- 
other author wrote a piece entitled 
Belifarius. The cenfor, thinking that 
General Moreau was alluded to in 
this character, forbade the reprefen- 
tation. Nobody mutt fay, * fermex 
da porte, {thut the door) for a fhut 
door now implies a confpiracy. Nor 
muft the word brigand be uled as it 
might mean perfons concerned in the 
adminiftration of the ftate. It is’ 
Nogaret, a man of fixty-three, who 
plays fuch fine tricks, a 4a Tuman/hoi. 
To all the renonftrances made to him, 
he only replies, ‘ Do you with me to 
lofe my fituation? I have no other 
fubfittence.’ 

‘¢ Should it, however, be true, 
that this man would run the rik of 
lofing his place, if he exerciled a lefs 
foolith rigour, the government would 
lofe one of the moft powerful claims 
to the honorable charaéter of libevali- 
ty: and as this mutt be painful to 
every citizen of the world, 1 fincerely 
with that the apprehenfions teitified 
by Nogaret, may only be the filly 
dotage of an old man, whofe conduét, 
fhoutd it reach Bonaparte’s ear, 
would affuredly rot receive his ap- 
probation. Buteven inthis cafe, it 
is extremely oppreflive to literature 
and ‘the arts, that they fhould be 
fubje&t to the caprices of fuch a fu- 
perannuated cenfor. An author like 
mytelf, who has the felicity to live 
wnder one of the molt liberal, and 
confequcntly one ot the molt folid 
governments of Europe, mutt natu- 
rally feel, with two-toid aggravation, 
what is fo revolting in this lyitem of 
oppreflions and I gladly contole my- 
felf in the enjoyment of genuine 
liberty, emanating trom the throne, 
for the petty troubles which {ome- 
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times embitter my profeffional avoca- 
tions. 

‘© T mu not omit, in this place, 
another anecdote relative to Mercier, 
the celebrated author of the Tabiean 
de Paris, though this does not concern’ 
Nogaret, whofe cenforthip extends 
only to the theatre. Mercier was ‘in 
confinement fourteen or fixteen months, 
and paffed the melancholy hours of 
his imprifonment in attempting te 
refute Newton, in a manner oftes 
degenerating into ribaldry. He af- 
terwards printed the refult of his 
folitary meditations, in which the 
author was fulpeéted of alluding toa 
very different perfon. This could 
not be proved; but it is certain that 
Mercier is no longer a favourite with 
the government. 

«© The reader will do me the juftice 
to admit, that in my obfervation on’ 
the Firft Contul, I have’ net over- 
looked the great and good qualities 
which he poffeffes, but that I dwele 
on them with pleafure. But I am 
far from joining the hoft of his flat- 
terers, and I may, therefore, be 
allowed to acknowledge, with equal 
freedom, that there ave many things 
in his charaéter which to me appear 
unaccountable, and even reprebenfible 
—for inftance, his conduct to Ma- 
dame de Stacl, as long as he does not 
affign his reafons for it. At the mos 
ment I am writing, I have not yet’ 
feen that lidy, whomI only know by: 
her ingenious works: but asa Citizen 
of the republic of letters, which will 
furvive all other republics, I mut 
fubicribe to the prophecy which this 
high Spirited female exprefled with 
equal beauty and energy: Vous me 
donnez une crueile illuflration, je tits. 
drai une ligne dans votre bifloire— 
You beitowon mea cruel celebrity, 
I thall occupy a line in your hiftory. 

¢ When the Chief Coniul tuddenly 
fet out on his journey.to the coait, 
nobody knew any thing of his inten. 
tion until a few hours previous to his 
departure. He is even faid to have 
fent papers to the minifters the fame 
morning, requefling they would make 
a report upon them the tollowing day. 
He briefly informed two ot his adju- 
tants that they were te attend him on. 
his journey, afking them whether 
they vequired much time to prepare fer 
it. Conceiving that he would allow 


them at leaft a few days, they replied 
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in the negative. ‘ Weill,’ faid Bo- 
maparte, * then take your {words and 
bats.” In faét, dire&tions had jut 
been given to put the horfes to the 
carriage, and the courier, who was 
te order the relays, had fet off only a 
quarter of an hour before. 

s¢ This active man cannot conceive, 
ner endure, that any perfon fhould be 
#1; a trait of character which he 
poleffes in common with Paul I. On 
this account, all his retinue provide 
@ ftock of medicines when they attend 
him on a journey, as they would 
etherwife not have time to procure 
any. 

** He entertains a great regard for 
the poet Lemercier, author of the 
tragedy of Agamemnon, which was 
much difliked at Paris, and the per- 
formance of which had been dropped. 
To give it popularity among the 
Parifans, he is faid to have ordered 
it to be reprefented at St. Cloud; in 
confequence of which the performers 
of the Theatre Frangois would likewife 
be compelled to give the fame piece 
in the capital. This play really 
contains many diftorted beauties and 
fafcinating horrors. Bonaparte him- 
felf gave the poet a very jult criticifm 
uponit. * Your Clytemneftra,’ faid 
he, ‘ is a weak woman, and yet you 
make her perform a bold deed, with« 
out any other inducement than the 
Aight perfuafion of Aegyfthus, in. one 
fingle fcene. Are you not fenfible 
that this woman, while the is enterin 
the bed-chamber of her hufband, oul 
relinquith the murderous purpole be- 
fore the reaches his bed ?” 

*¢ I think proper here to clofe my 
brief remarks upon this great man. 
Indeed, were I willing and able to 
eommunicate all that has been related 
to me concerning him, it would make 
a volume, probably not one of the 
moft authentic, but yet not deftitute 
of intereft. Declining, however, to 
invelve myfelf in political arguments 
and reveries, fince it is. premature to 
form a judgment of Bonaparte as a 
Tuler till tranquillity thall be com- 
pletely reftored; and as the defcrip- 
tions given of his private charaéter 
are but too often contradictory, it 
becomes a duty in me to avoid 
hazarding any conjeétures, but to 
Teferve the pen for the future hiftorian, 
for whom time is daily preparing new 
Materials, , 
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‘¢ After being prefented to thg 
Firft Conful, the introduction to the 
fecond and third Confuls is attended 
with but few formalities. The 
minifter of the country to which you 
belong -fixes on one of the days on 
which the two Confuls give dinners 5 
thefe are Tuefiay and Saturday. 
After dinner, that is, about nine 
o’clock at night, the carriage is 
ordered to their refpective refidences. 
They, likewile, have eonfular guards 
in their court-yards and corridors, 
not confiiting of a few fentinels, but 
a conftant guard under the command 
of an officer, which regularly does 
duty at their refidence. Their apart- 
ments are very fpacious, but are 
withovt. any. fuperb ornaments, 
Some Gobelin tapeftry is the only 
cottly article to be feen in them. 
Within the door of the hall for com~ 
pany, ftands an officer of the houfe« 
hold, or valet, to whom every perfon, 
upon his arrival, gives his name, 
which is announced, with a loud 
voice, the moment the ftranger enters. 
This cultom is very conveyient, ia 
one refpect, to the company aflem- 
bled; but it cannot be denied that it 
mutt caufe fome embarraffment to the 
firanger, if his name be not entirely 
unknown, as the eyes of all are immee 
diately directed towards him. The 
Conful, who ufually ttands before the 
fire-place, proceeds ieveral, or buta 
few fteps, or does not move at all, to 
meet the ftranger as he enters, accord- 
ing to hisrank, merit, &c, returns 
his bow very politely, {peaks, or is 
filept ; after which the perion newly 
introduced joins the circle, which is 
generally very numerous. 

‘* Cambaceres has two cavaliers 
belonging to his court, drefled in 
black, who do the honours, and are 
particularly attentive. If a lady 
enters, they run to meet and conduct 
her to the Conful, to whom fhe pays 
her refpects, and is then handed by 
the cavalier to.a chair. Gentlemen 
are likewife received by thefe perfons, 
who ufually receive them with 
Approchex vous du feu, Monfieur—~ 
* Draw near the fire, Sir:’—the ufual 
Parifian winter formality for com- 
mencing a converiation, At prefent 
one of thefe keylefs chamberlains is 
Aigrefeuille, a man who hae obtained 
confiderable celebrity bythe dedica- 
tion ty him of the Epicyre’s Alma 
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flack. It is faid that he jaftly merits 
this diftinstion, though he modeftly 
declined it. For my part, I mutt 
confefs, that if the fecond Conful’s 
kitchen is fuperintended by him, I 
fhall myfelf feel tempted to compofe 
an eulogy of him; for, out of feventy 
or eighty dithes, to tafte at leaft one 
half of which I had fummoned all 
ty powers, there was not one which 
Lucullus or Apicius would have dif. 
dained. The French mode of cookery 
is certainly the firft in the world. 
The Confal himfelf helps to many 
dithes, pours out a variety of wines 
and liqueurs, and very politely atks his 
ye if they chufe any. Notwith- 
ftanding the great abundance of 
viands, very few difhes are of fuch a 
mature as to allow all the gueits to 
partake of them; but fuppofing a 
difference of tafte, the principal 
dithes only are carried about by the 
fervants; the reft remain ftationary, 
and the perfon before whom a dith 
ftands, helps thofe who with for 
fome of it. I think it much better 
that fo many different forts of wine 
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againft other people's ribs, or receiv. 
ing their blows on mine; and, to 
complete the misfortune, fhould you 
happen to fit near a perfon difficult te 
be entertained, you pay dearly tor the 
daintinefs of your fare. This was 
feldom my cafe; but I recollect, with 
pleafure, a dinner at Cambaceves’, 
where my neighbour, General Cefar 
Berthier, by a very lively narrative of 
the taking of Tobago by the English, 
made me torget both the narrow ttools 
and the delicacy of the difhes. A 
cuftom which pleafed me, and which 
I reeolle& to have met with only in 
this houfe, is that ices are not ferved 
till atter the coffee. The company 
ufually confitts of thirty or forty per- 
fons; of the females, many are the 
wives of generals, and among all 
thefe ladies there was not one whofe 
age exceeded twenty-eight years. 
After the cloth is removed, a great 
number of vifitors drop in, and you 
have an opportunity of making very 
interefting acquaintances. I here 
met with the circumnavigator Bou- 
gainville, who feems determined to 


are net given as with us, for in- try how old amancan grow, with- 
ftance, at Berlin, where every per— out lofing any part of his vivacity 
fon, by the time dinner is over, and amiable qualities. I likewife 


generally has ten or twelve glaffes 
placed before him. Here you have 
only two kinds of table wine, as 
inany of deffert wine, and no eham- 
pagne. The fervice of the table is 
performed very expeditioully, nay, 
almott too expeditioufly, Whoever 
wifhes to try the two extremes in 
this re(pect, let him dine at the Firt 
Conful’s one day, and at a good 
private houfe at Berlin on another, 
With the furmer he will not find time 
to eat enough; but at the latter he 
will have leifure to digeft twice and 
begin again. In houtes of this de- 
feription, people think that a-meal 
is incomplete, and does no honour 
to the hoft, if the guefts do not 
grow tired of fitting. At the fecond 
Conful’s it would prove the more 
inconvenient to be obliged to fit 
long; for the guelts are pliced fo 
clofe together, on imal] ftraw-bet- 
tomed chairs, that they are barely 
able to move their hands and arms. 
I like the German proverb, ‘ Half a 
meal and a good one.’ My palate 
does not relifh dainties, where I am 
every moment in danger of ftriking 
Vou, IL. 


faw Barbé Marbois, the ingenious 
companion ot Barthelemy, on his 
voyage of tranfportation to Cayenne ; 
Portalis, the enlightened and upright 
chief of the ecclefiattical eftablith- 
ments; the old filver-haired Guillo- 
tin, undefervedly abufed for the 
invention of the guillotine, in the 
promulgation of which he was attu- 
ated only by pure philanthropy. It 
has often been faid, that he himfelf 
fell a victim of his inftrument; ‘but 
he is ftill th very good health, and 
has never been in any danger of meet- 
ing with fuch a fate. 

“If the Conful Le Brun does not 
give fuch dainty entertainments, he 
at leaft provides more convenient 
feats. He is a man of very gentle 
manners and infinuating addrefs ; he 
is more talkative and affable than 
Caimbaceres, and difregards ceremo- 
ny; for he keeps no guards. On the 
other hand, he is advantageoufly 
known in the literary world as the 
tranflator of Taffo, and his converfa- 
tion is that of the accomplifhed gens 
tleman and profound feholar. At 
his houfe I met with LaGrange, whe 
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formerly refided at Berlin, is now a 
counfellor of ftate, and married to a 
moft amiable lady. I. remember, 
with pleafure, the hours I {pent at his 
houfe. 

«* The Conful Le Brun feems to be 
more generally beloved than his col- 
league ; the latter is reproached, 
whether juftly or unjuftly I cannot 
fay, with being proud—perhaps it is 
only his external appearance which 
has drawn upon him this cenfure; 
he is faid never to ride out without 
being furrounded by guards cn horfe- 
back, who fometimes behave rather 
rudely to foot paffengers; it is like- 
wife reported that he is fond of call- 
ing Bonaparte his colleague.” 

We fhall only add the third letter, 
which illuftrates the charaéer of 
Frenchmen. 

«¢ ¢T lately mentioned to you, my 
dear lady, the portrait of Jefus Chrift, 
which may be had for one fous on the 
Boulevards; to-day I will make you 
acquainted with a fimilar fpecula- 
tion. Look at that theet of paper, 
decorated with large wooden cuts, 
and printed only on one fide; it con- 
tains, notwithftanding, nothing lefs 
than the ‘ Lives and Manners of the 
Nations of Europe: Vies et Maurs 
des Nations de I' Europe,’ ays the fuper- 
{cription. For my part, being a 
German, and only knowing the man- 
ners of nations from thick volumes in 
quarto, my curiofity is naturally 
excited, and I read with pleafure the 
quinteflence of the judgment and 
prejudices of Frenchmen refpecing 
themfelves and their neighbours. The 
following are examples : 

*¢ © In religion, the German is un- 
believing; the Englifhmah devout ; 
the Frenchman zealous; the Italian 
very ceremonious; the Spaniard a 
bigot. 

“© <* In keeping his word, the Ger- 
man is faithful; the .Englifhman 
fafe; the Frenchman giddy ; the Ita- 
lian cunning ; the Spaniard a cheat. 

6 In giving advice, the German 
is flow; the Englithman refolute ; 
the Frenchman precipitate; the Ita- 
lian nice; the Spaniard circum/pedct. 

6¢¢ In love, the German does not 
underftand it; the Englithman loves 
a little here.and there; the French- 
man every where; the Italian knows 
how oné¢ ought to love; the Spaniard 
loves trwly. 
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‘©©In external appearance, the 
German is tall; the Englifhman well 
made ; the Frenchman well looking ; 
the Italian of the middle fize; the 
Spaniard frightful. 

“¢In are, the German is thab- 
by; the Englithman fuperb; the 
Frenchman changing; the Italian a 
tatterdemalion ; the Spaniard decent. 

‘**¢In manners, the German is 
clownifh; the Englifhman barbar- 
ous; the Frenchman eafy ; the Ita~ 
lian polite; the Spaniard proud, 

‘© In keeping a fecret, the German 
forgets what he has been told; the 
Englithman conceals what he fhould 
divulge, and divulges what he fhould 
conceal) the Frenchman blabs every 
thing; the Italian does not utter a 
word ; the Spaniard is very myfterij 
ous. 

*©¢In wanity, the German boatfts 
little; the Englifhman defpiles all ; 
the Frenchman praifes every thing ; 
the Italian values little what is of 
little value; the Spaniard is indiffer- 
ent to all,” 

‘© ¢ In eating and drinking, the 
German is a drunkard; the Englith- 
man a lover of fweets ; the Filth 
delicate; the Italian moderate; the 
Spaniard niggardly. 

**« In offending and doing good, the 
German does neither good nor bad ; 
the Englifhman does both without 
reafon; the Italian is prompt in be- 
neficence, but vindiétive ; the Spa 
niatd indifferent in both refpects. 

‘* © In fpeaking, the German {peaks 
little and badly, but writes well ; the 
Frenchman {peaks and writes well ; 
the Englifhman {peaks badly, bug 
writes weil alfo; the Italian {peaks 
well, writes much and well; the 
Spaniard {peaks little, writes little, 
but well. 

** ¢ In addrefs, the German looks 
like a blockhead; the Englifhman 
refembles neither a fool nor a wife 
man; the Frenchmansis airy; the 
Italian is prudent, but looks like a 
fool; the Spaniard is quite the re- 
verie, 

** © In Jaws, the German laws are 
indifferent ; the Englifhman has bad 
Jaws, but obferves them well; the 
Frenchman has good laws, but ob- 
ferves them badly; the Italians aud 
Spaniards have good laws; the for , 
mer obferves them negligently, the , 
jatter rigidly, ; 
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$€ © Seryants are companions in 
Germany; flaves in Engiand; maf- 
ters in France; refpeétful in Italy ; 
fubmiflive in Spain. 

“*  Difeafes—the Germans are par- 
ticularly infefted with fleas ; the Eng- 
lith with whitlows; the French with 
the fmall-pox ; the Italians with the 
plague; and the Spaniards with 
wens. 

‘¢ ¢ The women are houfewives in 
Germany; queens in England; ladies 
in France; captives in Italy ;. flaves 
in Spain. 

¢ « In courage, the German refem- 
bles a bear ; the Englifhman a lion ; 
the Frenchman an eagle; the Italian 
a fox; and the Spaniard an elephant. 

“© In the fciences, the German is 
a pedant ; the Englifhman a philofo- 
pher; the Frenchman has a {matter- 
ing of every thing: the Italian is a 
profeffor ; and the Spaniard a pro- 
found thinker. 

‘© © Magnificence—In Germany the 
peamens in England the hips; in 

rance the court; In Italy the 
churches; in Spain the armories are 
magnificent. 

‘* ¢ Hufbands (make the conclu- 
fion), in Germany they are matters ; 
in England fervants ; in France com- 
panions ; in Italy ichoolboys; and in 
Spain tyrants.’ 

*©T will readily grant you, my 
dear Madam, that one third of thefe 
fingular charaéteriftics is untrue, and 
fometimes abfurd, but the other two 
thirds I could vouch to be true, 
With regard to us Germans, we 
have the leaft reafon to complain of 
the painter; if he had but omitted 
the horrid libel that we do not_under- 
ftand how to love, and that among 
us hufbands are malters, we might 
then be well fatisfied with him. 

. Now let.us, if you pleafe, walk 
further up this library fulpended by 
threads ; it borders on another of 
mufical produétions, which is followed 
by a third, confilting of pittures: 
among the muficals, you find all the 
new ariettas, duets, &c. from the 
moft poptilar French and Italian ope- 
ras: among the pictures, a reprefcnt- 
ation of every thing that is moit 
interefting to the Parifians; for ex- 
ample, Fanchon the lute girl; the fine 
drum-major of the coniular guard, 
with his enchanting whitkers ; the 
Kirlt Conful’s fuperbly drefled Ma- 
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meluke, and of courfe the Firft Cone 
ful himfelf, in a thoufand different 
attitudes, efpecially with his drawn 
{word in his hand, a the” 
crofs, Faith. prefenting him with a 
palm branch, and the other two 
Cenfuls by his fide; or the beautiful 
Madame Recamier, with her face half 
veiled. 

‘¢ Plenty of caricatures are likewile 
to be met with here, and’ the king of 
England is at prefent the general mark 
at which the French direct the thafts 
of their fatire, for which they are, 
however, not only more abundantly, 
but even more wittily, requited by 
their tranfmarine neighbours ; for it 
muf be confefled, that among twenty 
French caricatures, there is fcarcely 
ene that has any claim to wit. Here 
you fee the king between his good 
and evil genius, throwing bimfelf 
into the hands of the latter: there an 
Englifhman riding upon a Calcutta 
turkey: on the pommel of the faddle 
are wine hampers with bottles, and 
below is written ‘the attack.” The. 
companion to this print is the de. 
feat, where the fame Englithman is 
feen flying on «a fleet ftag, lofing 
his hat and tobacco pipe. . Here the 
Duke of C—mbr—dge is driving the 
Hanoverian poit-waggon, and behind 
it is a cafk, on which is written Hano- 
verian blood; there an army of frogs, 
whole. general wears Britifh regis 
mentals, and rides on a lobfter, while 
a Frenchman takes up one frog after 
the other, and cuts them in two with 
his broad fabre, Sometimes the cari- 
cature makers place an_ illuftrious 
perionage in the flames of heli, while 
the devils trim the fire round him, 
and below is infcribed, We have got 
him at laff. At other times, an ele- 
phant is laying hold of the king’s 
cup, and dafhing it with his trunk 
into a well ; on the cup is to be read 
this infcription, Thou muf? go to pieces 
after all. ' 

‘© In fome of thefe wretched pro- 
duétions, Mr. Pitt is repretented 
riding on his m—j—fty’s back, on 
the fea fhore, peeping at the French 
fhips in the offing; here the fovereign 
leaps over the channel, and in his 
jump lofes his crown ; there he picks 
up a number of paper cafes, on 
which the names of his dominions are 
written, but unable to hold them all, 
he lets fome of them fall, Hanover 
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is-already on the ground, Ireland juft 
tumbling, and. Malta appears very 
loote. ¢ the English are feen 
flying before a cloud of duit, railed 
by a flock of theep; and there Mr. 
Pitt exercifing his troops, all of whom 
have pigs heads. The caricature 
which may perhaps be called the 
wittieft, is the following: a maker 
of trofles for ruptures prefents the 
king with a new trufs, on which is 
written, objervation des traités—the 
ebfervance of treaties, At his ma- 
jefty’s feet lie two broken bandages, 
one bearing the infcription forces na- 
wales, or naval forces; the other evée 
en mafe, vaiing in a mals. Thus 
you fee that politics are the axis 
round which every thing turns. A 
few of thefe diltorted figures only 
attack the manners of the Englith ; 
fuch as, for inftance, the Englifb fa- 
mily in Paris, where a huge,. clumfy 
Englithman, ftuffed with roa{t beet, 
leads two ftiff miffes by the arm, 
who make a very awkward courtefy, 
é&e. &e. 

. Hence it appears, upon the 
whole, that no doubt is entertained 
asto the fuccefs of a defcent upon 
England ; and if you will not credit 
the printicllers, you may beftow your 
belief on that fellow, who, furrounded 
by hundreds of hearers, is finging a 
ballad, deferibing to a tittle all the 
occurrences of the future landing. If 
you with to hear his vain, bombattic 
prophecies, permit me, in the mean 
time, to go to that ftatuary’s barred 
yard, which is {fo full of bufts and 
ttatues, of marble or tone, good and 
bad, that there is fearcely a narrow 
winding foot-path lett to the artilt's 
door; nor am I afhamed to ftop be- 
fore this fhop with children’s play- 
things, where Fanchon, the lute 
player, again performs a diftinguifhed 
part, and where I obferve a circum- 
ftance which is quite a riddle to me— 
viz. that the French, who are fo fond 
of toys, are far behind the people of 
Nuremberg in ‘inventing and fabri- 
cating children’s toys, and the Nu- 
rembergers again are perhaps as 
— excelled by the people of Ber- 
in. 

© If you are by this time-tired of 


the fqualling of the ballad finger, we 


will faunter about the garden of the 
Capuchins, where there are tigers 
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and monkeys, where Francowi exbi. 
bits his equeftrian feats, where the 
{pirits appear at night, and where, 
in a word, a thouland different ipec- 
tacles are to be gazed at from morn - 
ing till night. Here ftands for a 
moment a portable booth, hung with 
old carpet, in which my dear Punclr- 
inello is very amiably fighting with 
the devil. Two hocus-pocus men 
attra&t crowds on both fides; one by 
cups, the other by tricks with cards, 
A much greater concourfe of people 
gathers round a man whole whole 
apparatus contifts of a chafing-dith 
full of glowing charcoal, and about 
half a dozen {mall pieces of afbeftos. 
He begins with an impreffive account 
of the expedition to Egypt, whilit 
his neighbour reprefents at the fame 
time in his fhow-box, to thofe wha 
like to fee it, what heroic exploits 
were achieved by his affiltance im that 
country againft Mamelukes and cro- 
cediles, and how he once {tripped one 
of the flain men of his thirt, and 
found that it did not -confift of 
linen, as ufual, but of a foffil 
fabricated into cloth, which the 
Egyptians ule for the fake of conve- 
nience, as they need net wath or dry 
their thirts, but only throw them into 
the fire in the evening, and take them 
out again in the morning, as white 
as fnow. 

‘* In order to imprefs on the minds 
of his hearers a conviction of the truth 
of what he fays, he feizes one of the 
needles, to which he has faftened a 
{mall bit of afbeftos, and turns: it 
round in the mud till the original 
colour cannot be diftinguithed ; he 
then throws it into the chafing-dith, 
and while it is glowing continues to 
harangue his audience for a few 
minutes longer, when he draws it out 
of the tire, and to the great aftonifh. 
ment of all the {pectators, quite puri- 
fied by the fiery element. 

‘One of my neighbours, who 
feemed tu be a wit, compared his 
whole proceis to the French revolu- 
tion, which likewile arofe pure, new, 
and brilliant, out of the glowing 
fire. I with with all my heart, that 
nobody could difpute the truth, of 
this. affertion,”” 

The two other volumes will afford 
fele&tions equally entertaining, for 
another number ot our Milteliany. 
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SCH. Tue Corassronpence 
or SaMUEL  RiscHARDSON, 
Author of Pamela, Clarifia, and 
Sir Charles Grandifon, feledted 
from the original Manujcripts, be- 
queathed by bim to his Family. To 
eubich is prefixed, a Biographical 
Account of that Author, and Obferva- 
tions om bis Writings, By ANNA 
Laritia BarBauLp. In Six 
Volumes. Vol, Ll, Phillips: 21. 5s. 
in boards. 

[Continued from page 436.] 

Have given ample. extracts 

from the two former volumes 
of this entertaining work, the re- 
maining thall be foon difpatched. 

From the third volume we felec& 
a, Letter by Mr. Edwards, author 
of the Canons of Critisifin, 

« To Mr, RicHarDsoN. 
*¢ Torrick, Jan. 15, 1755. 
.% Many, many new years, my 
dear Mr. Richardfon, to you, to 

Mrs, Richard(on, and to all your 

family and many thanks to you for 

alleviating the folitarinefs of my 
winter retirement by your kind. cor~ 
refpondence! But what befide my 
thanks can § return you, froma place 
where: I neither hear nor fee any thing 
new to entertain either mylelf or 
others? My friends in town do not 

enough confider, how hungry a 

countryman is after what paffes. in 

the great metropolis, efpecially if he 
has {pent a great part of his life there, 
and fill has any connexions in it. 

$¢ | am extremely concerned to hear 
you complain of being got into a 
dozing way. Guard, I beg of you, 
guard againt it as much as poflible, 
get into company abroad, or have 
fome at home every evening, How 
many cireles are there of your ac- 
qnaintance whom you would thus 
make happy, whom you would en- 
liven and infteuct by your converfa— 
tion, and who would be glad to wait 
typon you when you cannot come to 
them! Ef nothing elfe will do, you 
mut abate of your laudable cuftom 
of early vifing, and get.ag.much fleep 
as you can abed, 

*¢ As to Mils Sutton’s queftion, I 
muft own J have written no fonnets 
fince I faw you, nor indeed have I 
had any impulfe that way, Whether 
the vein is exhautted, or whether it is 

hecked by that froft which you know 

Sspunead Jatt {ummer, T cannot tell ; , 

but I believe [ have done with poetry. 
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in remembering me fometimes! I 

you to return the compliment with 
my beft thanks to her, and to all your 
daughters, natural and adopted, who 
gave me the honour of their notices 
it is to your friendfhip that I owe the 
favour of fo many deferving ladies. 

‘© You have a very juft idea of Sts 
John’s works, and, I imagine too, 
of the caufe of his writing. As far 
as I have feen, and I read at Ember, 
the laft volume, whith contains. his 
effays, there is nothing in his ob- 
jetions but what has been publithed 
and anfwered over and over; and I 
think in feveral places he conteadiéts 
himfelf. I know not whether his 
fyftem may be more properly called 
deiftical, or atheiftical; fince, though 
in words. he allows a-God, he feems 
to make him fuch a one as Epicurus 
did ; and to think that we are beneath 
his notice, and have very little or 
nothing to do with him. He laughs 
at allnotions of revelation, or-a par- 
tieular providence, and reckons the 


prefent life the whole of man’s.cx- 


iltence, 

“« Thele effays, by the way, afford 
us abundant and irrefragable proof, 
that the plan of the Effay on Man 
was St. John’s, and not Pope's; and 
that however Mr. W—has tinkered 
ity and by his forced interpretations 
tortured it into orthodoxy, it was 
originally founded on fatalifm and 
deiim. You have here the whole 
fcheme, the thoughts, and in many 
places the very words of the poem; 
and a more conliftcnt fcheme it is here, 
than it appears there, after the poet 
and the parfon had laid their heads 
together to dilguife and make. it pats 
fora chriftian tyitem. 

* T with I had the book by me ta 
compare it at leifure with the poem. 
I am fure, a better profe fcheme of 
it might be extraéted from thence 
than Toes has prefixed to his work. 
After all, if this is true, as I doubt 
not, what a man was Pope, totell us 
in his preface that he wrote it in verfe 
becaute he could exprefs 4is thoughts 
more clearly that way, and after- 
wards to tell Warburton that de un= 
derftood bis (Pope's) fcheme better 
than be bimflf did! which were im= 
poffible, it ic were indeed. bis own. 
And what a man is the note-writer, 
to defend, and by alterations of the 
text and forced explications to put 
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off on the world as an orthodox, I 
mean a chriftian, fyftem, a piece that 
really aims at the vitals of religion, 
by difcountenancing the belief of pro- 
dence and a fature ftate! And yet 
this very work is the foundation of 
ail his favour with Pope, which was 
the occafion of all his greatnefs. 
Pardon my warmth,—but I do not 
like dithonefty. However, I have 
done; and return to your letter. 

*¢ ¢ That Pamela and Clarifla have 
again obtained: the honour of my pe- 
rafal,’ do you fay, my dear Mr. 
Richardfon? I affure you I think it 
an honour to be able to fay that I 
have read, and as long as I have eyes 
will read, all your three moft ex- 
cellent pieces at leaft once a year; 
and that I am capable of doing it 
with inereafing pleafure, which is 
perpetually doubled by the reflexion, 
that this good man, this charming 
author, is my friend! Your works 
aréan inexhauftible fund of enter- 
tainment and inftru&tion. I have 
been this day weeping over the feventh 
volume of Clariffa, as if I had at- 
tended her dying bed, and affifted at 
her funeral proceffion. O may my 
latter end be like hers! Adieu, my 
dear friend! 

*© Your moft affe&tionate, 
** and obliged, 
« T. Epwarps.” 

It would be unpardonable not to 
give the following letters of the wife 
of the celebrated Klopftock, how- 
ever melancholy the conclufion, for 
the died in child-bed 

* To Mr. RICHARDSON. 
** Hamburg, May 6, 1758. 

*€ It is not pofhible, Sir, co tell 
you what a joy your letters give me. 
My heart is very able to efteem the 
favour that you, my dear Mr. Rich- 
ardfon, in your venerable age, are fo 
condefcending good, to anfwer fo 
foon the letters of an unknown young 
woman, who has no other merit than 
a heart full of friendfhip—and of all 
thofe fentiments which a reafonable 
foul wuft feel for Richardion, though 
at fo many miles of diftance. It is a 
great joyful thought, that friendhhip 
can extend herfelf fo far, and that 
friendthip has no need of /fecing, 
though this feeing would be ceelettial 
joy to hearts like ours, (thall I be fo 
arg my as ours ?) and what will 
it be, fo many really good fouls, 
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knowing or not knowing in this’ 
world, will fee another in the future, 
and be then friends | 

“ Tt will be a delightful occupation 
for me, to make you more acquainted 
with my hufband’s poem. Nobody 
can do it better than I, beeing the 
perfon who knows the moft of that 
which is not yet publithed ; beeing ale 
ways prefent at the birth of the young 
verfes, which begin always by frag- 
ments here and there, of a fubject of 
which his foul is juft then filled. He 
has many great fragments. of the 
whole work ready. You may think that 
perfons who love as we do, have no 
need of two chambers ; we are always: 
in the fame. I, with my little work, 
ftill, ftill, only regarding fometimes : 
my hufband’s {weet face, which is fo’ 
venerable at that time! with tears of 
devotion and all the fublimity of the 
fubject. My hufband reading me 
his young verfes and fuffering m 
criticifms. Ten books are publithed, 
which I think probably the middle 
of the whole. r will, as foon as I 
can, tranflate you the arguments of 
thefe ten books, and what betides I 
think of them. The verfes of. the 
poem: are without rhymes, and are’ 
hexameters, which fort of veries my 
hufband has been the firft to introduce 
in our language; we beeing fill 
clofely attached to rhymes and iam- 
bics. ‘ 

* I fufpec the gentleman who has 
made you acquainted with the Mef-. 
fiah, is a certain Mr. Kailer, of 
Géttingen, who has told me at his 
return from England what he has : 
done; and he has a fifter like her 
whom you deferibe in your firft letter, 

“ And our dear Dr. Young has 
been fo ill? But he is better, I 
thank God along with you. Oh that - 
his dear inftruétive life may be ex- 
tended |—if it is not againft his own 
withes. I read lately in the new{- 
papers, that Dr. Young was made 
Bithop of Briftol ; Imuft think it is 
another Young. How could the King 
make himonly Bithop! and Bifhop 
of Briftol while the place of Canterbury 
is vacant! I think the King knows 
not at ail that there is a Young who 
illuftrates his reign. 

** And you, my dear, dear friend, 
have not hope of cure of a fevere 
nervous malady ? How I trembled 
as Tread it! I pray to God to give 
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you at the leaft patience.and ailevia- 
tion.. I thank you heartily for the 
cautions you gave me and,my dear 
Klopitock on this occafion, Though 
I> can ‘read a well your hand- 
writing, you thall write no more if it 
is incommodious to yous Be fo good 
to diétate only to Mrs. Patty ; it will 
be very agreeable to me to have fo 
amiable a correfpondent... And then 
I will, ftill more than now, preferve 
the two.of your own hand-writing as 
treafures. 

*©T am very glad, Sir, that you 
will take my Englifh as it is. I knew 
very well that it may not always be 
Englith, but I thought for you it was 
intelligible : my hufband atked, as I 
was writing my firft letter, if I would 
net write French ? No, faid I, I will 
not write in this pretty but fade 
language to Mr. Richardion (though 
{o polite, fo cultivated, and no longer 
fade in the mouth of a Bofluet). As 
tar as I know, neither we, nor you, 
nor the Italians have the word fade. 
How have the French found this 
characteriftic word for their nation ? 
Our German tongue, which only be=- 
gins to be cultivated, has much more 
conformity with the Englith than the 
French. 

. “I with, Sir, I could fulfil your re- 
queft of bringing you acquainted with 
fa many good people as you think of. 
Though I love my friends dearly, 
and though they are good, I have 
hovever much to pardon, except in 
the fingle Klopftock alone. He is 
good, really good, good at the bot- 
tom, in all his actions, in all the 
foldings of his heart. I know him ; 
and fometimes I think if we knew 
others in the fame manner, the better 
we fhould find them. For it may be 
that an attion difpleafes us which 
would pleaie us, if we knew its true 
aim and whole extent. No one of my 
friends is fo happy as I am; but no 
one has had courage to marry as I 
did. They have married,—as people 
marry ; and they are happy,—as 
people aré happy. Only one as I 
may fay, my deasett friend, is un- 
happy, though the had as good a 
purpofe as I myfelf, She has married 
in rey abfence: but had I been pre- 
Sent, I might, it may be, have been 
midtaken in her hufband, as well as 


fhe. 
* How long a letter this is again | 
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But I can write no thort ones to you. 
Compliments of my hufbands, and 
compliments to all yours, always, 
even though I thould not fay it, 
** M. Ktopstock,” 
* ToMr. RicHaRDson. 
‘« Hamburg, Aug. 26, 1758. 

“© Why think you, Sir, that I 
anfwer fo late? I will tell you my 
reafons.—But before all, how does 
Mifs Patty and how do yourfelf? 
Have not you guefled that I, fumming 
up all my happineffes, and not fpeak- 
ing of children, had none? Yes, Sir, 
this has been my only with ungratified 
for thefe four years. Ihave been 
more than once unhappy with difaps 
pointments: but yet, thanks, thanks 
to God! I am in full hope to be 
mother in the month of November. 
The little preparations for my child 
and child-bed (and they are fo dear:to 
me!) have taken fo much time, that, 
I could not anfwer your letter, nor 
give you the promifed fcenes of the. 
Mefliah. This is likewife the reafin. 
wherefore I am fill here, for properly 
we dwell in Copenhagen. Our itay- 
ing here is only a vilit (but, a long 
one) which we pay my family. [ 
not being able to travel yet, my buf. 
band has been obliged to make a little. 
voyage alene to Copenhagen. He ig 
yet abfent—a e¢loud over my happi- 
nefs! He will foon return.—But what 
does that help? he is yet equally 
abfent! We write to each other every 
poft.—But what are letters to pre- 
fence ?>—But I will fpeak no more of 
this little cloud; I will only tell my 
happinefs! But I cannot tell how I 
rejoice! A fon of my dear Klopftock # 
Oh, when fhall I have him!—It ig 
long fince that I have made the re. 
mark, that geniufes do not engender 
geniufes. No children at all, bad 
fons, or, at the moft, lovely daugh- 
ters, like you and Milton, But a 
daughter, or a fon, only with a good 
heart, without genius, I will never~ 
theleis love dearly. 

‘* T think that about this timea., 
nephew of mine will wait on you, 
His name is von Winlbem, a young 
rich merchant, who has no bad quae 
lities, and feveral good, which he has 
{till to cultivate. His mother was, I 
think, twenty years okler than I, but 
we other children loved her dearly like 
a mother. She had an excellent chae - 
racter, but is long dead. P 
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« This is no letter, but only a newf- 
paper of your Hamburg daughter. 
hen I have my hufband and my 
child, I will write you more (if God 
gives me health and life). ‘You will 
think that I fhall not be a mother 
only, but a nurie alfo; though the 
Jatter (thank God! that the former is 
not fo too) is quite againft fathion 
and good-breeding, and though no- 
body can think it pofible to be always 

with the child at home! 
‘© M. Kvorstock.” 





VOL. IV. 

From volume the fourth take two 
letters, one by Mrs. and the other by 
Mr. Sheridan. 

© To Mr. RrcHaRpDson, 


* Dec. 18th, 1757. 
*¢ Dear Sir, 


s¢ J did not expeét my ftay here 
would:Have been quite fo long, and 
was in hopes, before this time, to have 
- ~ you in Salifbury-court; but 

cannot tell when I thal! have that 
pleafure, I would no longer defer 
paying my refpetts to you even in this 
oy and diftant manner, very, very 
enequal to the withes of my heart. 

« Mr. Sheridan is up to the ears in 
ink ; he is poparing another courfe 
of Leétures, compiling an Englith 
Grammar, and writing fomething on 
the manner of reading the Liturgy. 
All this, together with inftruéting his 
bays, fully employ his time, fo that 
he hardly ever allows himielf a walk. 
For my part, I have taken up my 
refidence in the chimney corner, and 
fhould lofe the ufe of my {peech, if I 
did not find pretty conftant employ- 
ment for it with my little ones, for I 
{carce ever fee a mortal befides. 

* Pray, dear Sir, how does this 
(to me) uncommonly fevere weather 
agree with you and my good Mifs 

ichardfon? I confider you ‘two as 
the only invalids of the family, and 
am themore folicitous about you. T 
with I could hear that you had put a 
defign you mentioned to me into act ; 
vig. of getting a carriage to roll about, 
which; in dehance F froft, fhould 
give your blood fomething a brifker 
circulation than yeur ftudy can afford 
it, The want of fuch a convenience 
has put Mr. Sheridan and me upon 
trying the experiment recommended 
lately in one of the papers, by Dr. 
Lob; ad we have -erected, in our 
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parlour, his machine for mufculas 
exercife. Mr. Sheridan finds it a to« 
lerable fuctedaneum for riding; but 
Tam afhamed to own myfelf fo lary 
as not to be reconciled to ‘it, only 
for the {mall objection of its being 
tirefome, without being pleafant. 

“T have feen fome extratts from 
the Hiftory of the Magdalens, whict 
gives me a curiofity to read the whole. 
Mr. Sheridan begs that ‘his fincere 
refpeéts and beft withes may be ac- 
cepted by you, Mrs. Richardfon, ané 
the young ladies, which pray join 
with thole of my beloved. 

“ Sir, your ever obliged 
“and moft obedient fervant, 
“ Fra. SHERIDAN. 
** To Mr. RIcHARDSON. 
s¢ March 16, 1758. 

** Let not my much honoured, 
much efteemed Mr. Richardfon, fup~ 
pofe that my long filence has been 
owing to negle&, or to a want of . 
fetting a juft value on a correfpondence 
fo kindly offered on his part, and 
which I fhould have efteemed as the 
greateft honour ever conferred on me. 
No, my good Sir, you are to confider 
me as an unfortunate man, ‘taken 
prifoner by the Turks in my voyage, 
and ever fince chained to an oar: 
Indeed the Goths and Vandals of this 
age have treated me with more than’ 
Turkith barbarity, and have kept: 
me in as deplorable a ftate of flavery. 
Since my arrival in Ireland I have 
been fo furrounded with difficilties, 
fo involved in a variety of the moft 
difagreeable and perplexing bufinefs, 
that I could find no moments for the 
comforts and enjoyments of life. 
Among many others, I found my- 
felf obliged to give up what I had 
fondiy eonfidered at our parting as a 
fource of the highelt pleafure this’ 
world could afford, I:mean a corre. ' 
f{pondence with the beft man and the 
greateft genius of the age. I think 
you know te tvo well to fufpeé me 
of flattery: indeed I {peak to you the 
honeft fentiments of my foul. When 
I was driven from my native country 
by a moft unparalleled aét-of cruelty 
and injuftice, I made it a matter of 
confolation’to me, that by fome lucky 
chanee I might have the happinefs of 
being admitted inte ‘the acquaintance 
of the wonderful author of Clariffa 
and Sir Charles Grandifon, I was * 
not deccived™ in my hopes, Your 
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Denovolence and condefcenfion, in 
yout many atts of kindnefs to me 
and mine during my ftay in England, 
filled my heart with the warmeft gra- 
titude; and the days which I paffed 
with Mr. Richardfon fhall, in the 
calendar of iy life,- be marked with 
the whitelt lines. Nothing grieved 
me fo much at leaving England, as 
the impoffibility of enjoying any 
more thole happy hours.—However, 
your condefeénding offer of converf- 
ing with me fometimes by letter, 
alleviated the regret with which I left 
London, and the thoughts of that 
fhorténed the road to Chefter; but 
how have I been difappointed ; I 
never found myfelf fufficiently difen- 
giged to attempt writing to you; 
and I could no more think of appear- 
ing before you whilft my mind was 
difturbed, than I could of going into 
the royal prefence en de/babillé. 
When [ tell you that, befides two 
laborious employments, fufficient to 
try the ftrength of the moit active 
{pirit and robuft conttitution, (which 
mine, alas! is not), I have had to 
encounter all the difficulties that the 
moft: malevolent fpirit of a wicked 
fa@tion, and the malice of unpro- 
voked, and therefore unforgiving 
enemies, could throw in my way; 
when at the fame time I tell you, 
that I have conftantly met with the 
bafeft ingratitude from thofe whom I 
mo obliged, and nothing but trea- 
chery from thofe in whom I moft 
confided, you will eafily believe that 
T have not found one lucid interval 
from trouble fince my arrival in this 
kingdom. At this very juntiure I 
have more bufinefs upon my hands 
than ever; but as I now defery land, 
after a tediows and boifterous voyage, 
the fight of it has given a freth fupply 
of fpirits, and renewal of ftrength, 
to make a vigorous puth to get into 
harbour. Nor do I now fit down, 
by the way of beginning a correfpon- 
dence fo long and fo ardently defired 
by me, (for I fhall never think my- 
felf fit to enter upom it with an 
embarraffed mind), but to requeft 
your afliftance, as a good and public 
fpirited man, towards carrying a 
defign into execution that may be 
immediately productive of the beit 
effegts to this unhappy country, and 
in its.confequences to Gigat Eritain, 
Vow. Ill, ¢ 
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The papers which I enclofe to you 
will thew the two points I have in 
view. The firft weceffary ftep to my 
other undertaking is, to fettle the 
theatre on fuch a footing, as that it 
thal! require but little of my atten» 
tion. The new theatre has been 
built in oppofition to me upon party 
principles; and if there be not a ftop 
put to it, it will prove a perpetual 
nurfe of feuds .and divifions in this 
unhappy city. They fay that Kings 
have long hands: I am fure corrup= 
tion has. The great fpreaders of 
corruption are not content with the 
plenteons harveft which they reap in 
England: they are fowing the feeds 
of it here, and in all the Britith colo- 
nies. It is amazing to think how 
warmly fome men of high ftation in 
London have interefted themfelves in 
raifing and fupporting this new thea- 
tre, merely to keep up a fattious 
{pirit: they have written many letters, 
with their own hands, to perfons j 
power here, in favour of ke un 
—. ‘ There have not been want. ’ 
‘ing alfo fome good men of high rank, 
who have written to others in my 
favour. My Lord Primate is my faft 
friend; the Speaker of the Houle of 
Commons is inclined to ferve me, 
but I have nota® yet fuch a weight 
of intereft with him, as to be fure of 
his ftrenueus endeavours in my caufe, 
Now, my good Mr. Richardfon, J 
think it is in your powereffectually 
to fecure him tome, and confequently 
to enfure fuccefs, When he was latt 
in England, he received fuch civili- 
ties ‘from the great and worthy 
Speaker of the Englith Houfe of 
Commons, that three lines from him 
to Mr, Ponfonby would make him 
exert his utmoft influence. A’ re= 
commendation from Mr. Richardfon, 
of fo good a caufe, cannot fail of 
fuveels with fo good a man as the 
Spéaleer. Indeed the conteft is whe. 
ther virtue or vice, liberty or licens 
tioufnefs, fhall hereafter bear {way in 
this town, This ¢onfideration alone 
will determine you'what part to take; 
and therefore I fhall fay nothing of 
my own interelts, or any particular 
obligation which might be conferred . 
onme: If what I have requefted be 
a proper thing for youto do, I am: 
fure you will do it; if not, I thalh:: 
never defire any other reafon but your « 
32 7 : ee 
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not doing it, to be conviriced that I 
ought not to have afked it. I thall 
y.cbferve, that if any thing is to 
be done, it thould be as fpeedily as 
poffible, for the Parliament is to meet 
onthe 3d of April, and my petition 
will be brought in the fecond or third 
day after their meeting. The fcheme 
for improvement of education has met 
with upcommon ficcefs, in fpite of 
the meft malicious oppofition ever 
known. It is icarce a month fince 
the fubfeription was opened to fup- 
port it, and we have already upwards 
of two hundred names in the lift, 
amongft which there are forty-eight 
Members of ‘Parliament. The pro- 
ceedings of the fociety are thortly to 
be publithed, and I hall do myfelf 
the pleafure to. tranfmit them to you. 
The food Dr. Leland is now em- 
ployed in making fome obfervations 
UR them, to filence, if poflible, the 

clamour of the wicked. 
am ever, with the greateft 

» gratitude and affection, 
“6 Your very obliged 
* and faithful fervant, 

** THOMAS SHERIDAN.” 





VOL. V. 

From volume the fifth, we give 
the two following Letters, which 
affed between Richardfon and Dr. 
Hildefley, Bithop of Sodor and Man. 

“© To the Rev. Mr. HILDESLEY. 
** London, Feb. 21, 1755. 
«© My dear Mr. Hildefley has, at 
lah, gone through the Hiftory of Sir 
Charles Grandifon, I am nota little 
pleafed that he has found in it fome- 
thing worthy of his approbation. 
The kind, the friendly, freedom you 
are fo good asto treat that Hiltory 
with, when you fo greatly prefer that 
of Clariffa to it, is an inftance of your 
fincerity, that makes me the more 
depend upon the praife you give to 
fome of its parts. I believe moft 
men who have written a great deal at 
different parts of life, and are ad~ 
vanced in years, fulpecting a failure 
of their faculties, are apt fondly to 
with that their laft publifhed work 
fhall be found equal to thofe written 
. in the vigour of life. Many there are 
who have contributed to this fond- 
nefs in me; but, for my part. I 
fabmit my own opinion of what I 
have wy.in to the judgment of my 
readers, as L ought; glad, upon the 
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whole, that they approve of my de# 
fign and main end’ in writing the 
refpettive pieces; and, looking upom 
myfelf as the common father of the 
three children, delighted that one 
prefers the elder, another the younger, 
as they are ftruck with their different 
features and complexions. 

* You with that I had touched 
upon the heinous fin of fuicide. I 
have avoided in one hiftory what I 
have endeavoured ftrongly to enforce 
in the others. In Pamela, when 
defpairing of efcape or fuccour, the 
was tempted to deftroy herfelf, I 
have made her fubdue herfelf by 
reafonings that perhaps will be found 
cogent; aud the pen-knife {cene in 
Clariffa, and her.refignation through- 
out her deep diftrefles, leave little to 
be faid_ in this laft piece on the fub- 
je&. Inacolleétion of the fentiments 
contained in each of the three hifto- 
ries (now foon to be publifhed in one 
pocket volume) it will be feen that 
there are not many of the material 
articles that may be of ufe for the 
conduct of life and manners unat- 
tended to in one or other of them; fo 
that all together they complete one 
plan, the beft I was able to give. 

* But what thoughts muft my 
dear Mr. Hildefley have of me, who 
had begged his correction, when he 
adds, after the criticifms he had fa- 
voured me with, ‘ And now, can [ 
ever think of feeing your face again 
after this freedom?’ Moft heartily do 
I thank you for what you call free~ 
dom. It is true friendly kindnefs. 
Ah! Sir, that you had Biren me 
leave to thank you perfonally for it, 
when you vifited Dr. Young on 
Tuefday morning laft at my own. 
houfe, when I was under a dlight 
operation, and was ready to attend 

ou as you left it. Was you really 
oth to look in the face a fuppofed 
tenacious man, a conceited one too ; 
who, afking for your correction, ex, 
pected nothing but praife, and would 
be uneafy at your cenfure, or rather 
at your friendly freedom and fincerity 
of heart? If, my dear Sir, you 
think me fuch an one, renounce all 
corre{pondence with me. 

‘« T have not feen Fordyce'’s Art of 
Preaching. 

« Ot Six! you are too much a 
difqualifier @f yourfelf! Think feri- 
oully, are you not blameable in this 
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articular? Writing too to me? 
Tideed, you put me out of counte- 
nance. 

«¢ Excufe me, Sir, that I anfwered 
not your laft of O&ober the 26th. 
In one paflage of it, I underftood 
that you expected not to hear from 
me till ou had perufed the Hiftory 
of Sir Charles Grandifon, 

© In that letter, you call Sir 
Charles’s treatment ef his father’s 
concubine more than evangelical, 
Does not our bleffed Saviour’s treat- 
ment of the woman taken in adultery 
fhew a fuperior inftance of goodnets ? 


** You d very high in Lady 
Echlin’s , graces; but no won- 
der; the is an excellent woman. 


You are kind in telling me you will 
make my compliments to Lady Lam- 
bard. I conclude with the affurance, 
that I am, reverend Sir, 

st Your affectionate Friend, 

*¢ and humble Servant, 
“¢ S, RICHARDSON, 
*¢ To Mr. RICHARDSON. 
*¢ Bithop’s Court, Ifle of Mann, 
“ Augul 26, 1760. 

*¢ Worthy Sir, 

*¢ The revival of a correfpondence, 
fo. long dormant, may pollibly re- 
quire tome apology, or ab leaft fome 
reafon, for it. 

© The feeing two fuch refpectable 
names as Dr. Young's and Mr. S, 
Richardfon’s among the fubfcribers 
to Dr. Doddridge’s Family Expojitor, 
inclines me to hope that work com- 
mands fome thare of your approba- 
tion and efteem: and from the mo- 
tive of that perfuafion, I am induced 
to requeft a piece of friendly trouble 
from you, viz. of procuring for mea 
fet of the new edition of it from Mr, 
Rivington. It is defigned for a pre- 
fent to an old friend and acquaint- 
ance of mine (whofe welfare and 
happinefs [ have much at heart) the 
worthy and amiable Lady Lambard, 
of the Vine at Sevenoaks, in Kent. 
Order them, if it may be, without 
the piétures, which, in my poor opi- 
nion, are a very needlefs ornament to 
a work of that fort, 

‘¢ The fame infuperable curiofit 
that fent my pen and perfon to Salif- 
bury Court, prompted me allio to 
feek the acquaintance of that fingu- 
larly happy inftructor, whofe pious 
Jabours I have long reverenced and 
admired, J had the agreeable favour 
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of receiving two or three letters from 
him, and was within a few hours of 
a perfonal interview with him, by his 
own appointment, im London, the 
laft time, I believe, he was there, 
Bating fome gentle hints at forms and 
orders, and se few points wherein 
he differs from the eftablifhed church 
of England, which his education 
(though greatly guarded and foftened 
by his charitable fpirit) naturally 
produced from him, I cannot help 
thinking and faying I never had a 
more agreeable correipondent. 

“The fix volumes of the Family. 
Expefitor, above referred to, contain 
as much matter of real edification, as 
any performance of the kind I have 
ever met with. And I fhould be 
very glad (if not too troublefome to 
you to ufe your pen) of receiving the 
pleafure of your opinion, and of what 
you havc heard your excellent friend 
of Welwin fay of it. I dare venture 
to hope (though perhaps he will not 
allow him (Deddridge) the title of 
an original) that both the Doétor and 
you will concur with me in pronounce 
ing him a moft aff:&tionately pious, 
and truly Chriftian writer. 

‘* T know not whether the diftance 
of my prefent exotic fituatiun, added 
to that of the date of my laft letter to 
you, may be looked upon as a bar 
to my title (if I ever had any) and 
to my requeft, to be retained in, or 
reftored to, the roll, of thofe you call 
your friends; but if you will, by an 
hand whatever, be pleafed to certify 
me of your health, and of your ac= 
cepting and excuing the freedom I 
have here taken, it will be a particue 
lar fatisfa&ion to him, who here fube 
{cribes, with great truth, 

** Dear and‘worthy Sir, your's, &c. 

‘* M. Sopor ann Mann.” 


VOL, VI. 

In the laft volume, the letters of 
Lady Bradthaigh are very pleafing— 
take a few by way of {pecimen. 

“To Mr. RicHagpson, 
** Dear Sir, 

“ You afk, ‘ How can I find time 
for fo much reading, &c. Thole 
who are not obliged to attend to any 
particular bufinefs, have nothing to 
do but to look for time, and.they are 
fure to find it. But there are. thofe 
who fit with their eyes fhut, and let 
it pals unobferved, through wilfulnels. 
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or negligence. No wonder, fuch do 
not find time. 

0, youmyou—you worfe than 
ill natured! How could you rip up 
the old ftory of traverfing the Park? 
How could you delight to tear the 
tender tkin off an old wound that never 
will be quite healed ? I was hurt more 
than you canbe, My pain was in the 
mind, your's only bodily. Did not 
you ee mie? However, (behold 
the wax I ani made of!) the latter end 
of this pardgrapth melts and difarms 
my intend anger: for the prefent 
only ; for I\fhail find farther matter 
for quarrel, f forefee. 

"4 The firft time my friend faw your 

i@ture, he afked, ¢ What honeft face 
ive you got there?” And, without 
ftaying for an anfwer, * Do you knew, 
I durft truft that man with my life, 
without farther knowledge of him.” 
J anfwered, ‘I do know you might do 
fo with fafety. And I put you down 
for ajudge of phyfiognomy.” 

ae I fit at m) writing defk, I 
cannot jook up without viewing your 

iGture; and I had fome hopes the 
ooking upon it, as 1 writ, might a 
little have reftrained, or at leaft kept 
rhe within bownds.” I have tried ‘the 
experiment, when I have been upon 
the edge of a ranting humour, and 
heard® mv felf whilper, ‘ What, with 
that fmiling-face?"—and found I was 
encouraged, rather than reftrained ; 
fo gave you a familiar nod, and ranted 
on, as I do now, without fear or 
wit. ; 

*¢ T only meant to joke a little upon 
Dr. Young; not to be fevere, If it 
lias that appearance, pray Jet him not 
have it; for, he might think me very 
impertinent. He pretends to be ferious 
upon this. 

© Dec. 27.—I_ have, fince I wrote 
to you lait, ftumbled into Dr. Mid- 
dleton on the Miraculous Powers: and, 
in truth, I do not like’him. Perhaps 
Ido aot underftand him. But to me 
he appears a caviller at immaterial 

oints.. And I doubt he may do more 
| the controverfy he has occa 
fioned, than he ean do good by endéa- 
vouring to: prove many ‘pretended mi- 
racles, to be’ either fabulous or tlie 
effe&ts’ of prieftcraft. “But, feriouily, 
I muft own he has leffened thefe an- 
tients greatly in my opinion ; for, what 
can be faid in faVour-of their'cdunte- 
nancing fomary impofitions, as it 
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plainly appears they did? Yt is but 
making a poor compliment to Chrifti- 
anity, to fay it wanted fuch grofy 
abufes, to ftvengthen and propagate 
it. And though, to the rational and 
well-judging; it fhines the elearer, for 
having ftruggled through, and thaken 
off thefe clogs of abfurdities ; yet its 
appearing in its native excellence is 
not owing to thole through wholg 
hands it was tranimitted to us, 

* You fee, Sy, I write upon every 
fubje&t to you, without confiderin 
whether proper or not: but I know 
if 1 am wrong, you will inform ime. 

“ Dec, 28.—I fhould be greatly 
delighted to fee the corre/pondence 
between you and the young lady you 
mention. Some time or otlier, E hope 
to be favoured with it, 

“ Lown I do not approve of great 
learning in women, I believe it rarely 
turns‘out to their advantage. No tas- 
ther would I have them to advance, 
than to what would enable them to 
write and converfe with eafe and pro- 
ptiety, and make themfelves ufeful in 
every ftage of life. I hate to hear 
Latin out of a woman's mouth. There 
is fomething in it, to me, mafctline, 
I coula fancy fuch'an one weary of the 
petticoat, and talking over a’ bottle. 
You fay ¢ the men are haftening apace 
into dittionary learning.’ The lefs 
occafion ftill for the ladies to proceed 
in theits. I thould be afhamed of 
having more learning than my huf- 
band. Ard could we, do you'think, 
help thewing:a little contempt, finding 
ourfelves fuperior in what the hufband 
ought to @ecel in? Very few women 
have ftrength of brain equal to fuch a 
trial; and’ as few men ‘would forego 
their lordly prerogative, and fubmit 
to a woman of better underftanding, 
either natural or acquired.” A very 
unconfortable Jite do I fee between an 
ignorant hufband and a Jearned wile. 
Not that I would have it thought un. 
neceflary fora woman to read, to 
fpell, or fpeak Engiii; which has 
been pretty much the cafe, hitherto. 
Toften wonder we can conver{e at-all ; 
much more, that we can write to be 
underltood. Thanks to nature tor 
what we have! We have, there, an 
advantage over your fex. You ave in 
the right to keep us in ignorance. 
You care not let us try what'we could 
do. In ‘that, you thew your judge 
ment; which I ‘acknowledge to be 
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much ftronger than ours, by nature ; 
and that is all you have to boatt of, 
and a little courage, which is ottener 
fhewn upon a principle of falfe ho- 
nour, than from an innate, true bra- 
very. 

«¢ My employments and amufements 
at this time of the year are fo much 
the {ame round, though not difagree- 
able to me, that they are fearce worth 
committing to paper, except as you 
defire it, I rife about feven, fome- 
times fooner ; after my private duties 
J read or write till nine, then breakfatt ; 
work, and converle with my company 
till about twelve, then, if the weather 
permit, walk a mile in the garden; 
drefs, and read till dinner; after 
which, fit and chat till four; from 
that to the hour of tea drinking, each 
day, variety of employments, You 
know what the men fay, enters with 
the tea-table; though I will venture 
to declare, if mine is not an excep- 
sion, ‘it is as near one as you can ima- 

ine. 

‘¢-Here books take place, which I 
often read to the company ; and fome- 
times we all have our particular ftu= 
dies (Sir Roger always has his,) which 
we feldom forfake till the bell warns 
to fupper ; after which we have always 
fomething to do, We eat fruit, 
crack nuts, perhaps jokes; now and 
then mufi¢c takes place. This is our 
regular fcheme, though it is often 
broken into, with company and vari~ 
ety of incidents, fome pleafing, fome 
otherwife: domettic affairs, too, call 
fora thare of ones time, I know not 
what the fine ladies mean, when they 
complain of having too much time ; 
for, I thank God, Barnaby Bright is 
not too long forme. How thould I 
he defpifed ip the parith of St. James's, 
if they were to know, that, at this 
time, ‘I glory in the humble title of a 
cow-dottor! But no matter, if [ can 
do good, I cay bear their contempt, 
and return it to them with intereft. 

“* I am afraid, Sir, I have given 
you too much trouble about the poor 
Magdalen. She is only qualified to 
wait upon an unmarried lady, or one 
who has a houle-keeper, for fhe un- 
derftands nothing of ‘houfe-keeping ; 
but, where needle-work, drefling, an 
geting up fine linen, are required, 

believe the would give fatisiac~ 
tion. 

* #€ J with to heaven, with you, Gir, 
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that you could, as I do, make time, 
or that I could give you fome of mine, 
I want only power to fend you a pre- 
fent which I would allow you to call 
bountiful. It fhould be another box, 
a contrait to Pandora’s. ‘Time, health, 
and happineis, fhouid it contain, and 
thefe only as leaders to a greatar trea- 
fure: for, in the bottom, you thould 
find a plain, though diftant, profpe& 
of eternal blifs. But, though 1 am 
poor in power, accept it in fincereft 
withes from, good Mr. Richardion, 
** Your affectionate, . 
‘© And obliged humble fervant, 
“ DPD, BRADSHAIGH.” 
We give alfo another. 
“ To Mr. RICHARDSON, 

‘& I congratulate you, dear Sir, 
upon furmounting the difficulty you 
expected to meet with, as to retufing 
a challenge. The lines you fent me, 
ef Dr. Young’s *, ought to convince 
you, as you have done him, that the 
only difficulty you can meet with is, 
the prevailing with yourfelf to think 
the difficulty is over when once you 
endeavour to overcome it; for, 1o at 
is, in fact, 

‘6 And fo Sir Charles is the mant 
I make him one ot my very beft 
courtefies, and fay all the handfome 
things that ought to be taid, upon 
being introduced to an acquaintance 
fo agreeable, I fhail be impatient to 
know more of him. {I § tell you 
what I would have done!’ Dear Sir, 
alk your own mind what I would 
have done: the dictates ot that mult 
be what I would have done, 

“ You do, at lait, approve of what 
I fay of Hickman and Orme. Very 
well, What a life had I to make 
you own you underitand me! But 
the trial, you think, ¢ is not, Whom 
a lady would preter for a convertible 
friend ; but, Whom the would chufe 
for a hufband.” 

‘«« A hufband, I think, fhould 
never be chofen without a view toa 
converfible triend (though, too often, 
it is very little thought of ), but 
believe all perfons have valuable and 
converfible friends that they could not 
think of marrying. ‘ You have taken 
it into your head, that a certain lady," 





* «What moral grandeur fills the 
well-wrought icene, 

A. fword undrawa makes mighty 
Cefai’s inéane 
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é&c.. Why, Sir, you have taken the 
wrongeft things in the world into your 
head. The lady never did balance, 
never kept the gentleman in fufpente, 
was not at all naughty; the could 
not be perfuaded to marry, till the 
had a mind to change her condition ; 
the wo was a pofitive no, for the Lord 
knows how long, without expecting 
he would wait for the change in her 
mind. However, the time came when 
fhe did change her mind; and then 
the yes was a pofitive yes. No ba- 
Jancing, no fufpenfe, in all this ; for, 
as the was determined not to marry 
young, fhe would not allow herielf 
time to deliberate. You know who 
fays, ‘The woman that deliberates, 
is loft." And I have fome reafon to 
think it true; for I knew a grave 
lady who was one of thofe who boldly 
declared, Nobody fhould ever prevail 
with her to marry ; the was married to 
devotion, and devotion at laft married 
herto a mortal man; for, looking one 
day into a book the had been ufing, I 
found a leaf doubled down at a prayer, 
the title of which was, For one who 
deliberates about marriage. From which 
time I gave her up, and Jaughed at 
her refolutions: and, indeed, in a 
very fhort time, fhe gave up herfelf. 
You may be fure, the had my appro- 
bation spr fodoing. You know what 
a friend’ I am to matrimony. 

** But. to return to your queftion. 
The lady bids me tell you, the gen- 
tleman’s perfon and manner were not 
giegrembis to her; had they been 
fo, fhe never would have married him, 
however deferving he might have 
been, otherwife: nor could the have 
married the moft valuable man upon 
earth, with a difguft to his perfon; 
though the holds no more neceflary, 
than not todiflike the perfon. But 
her chief motive was, fhe was pretty 
fure of his affection and elteem, and 
of her own for him; and, upon the 
whole, thought him the man fhe 
could live happily with; in which 
fhe was not miftaken ; and for which 
I thank God, for I love her equally 
with myfelf, and her hufband better. 
I am not fure whether that is not 
rather too extravagant an expreffion ; 
nor can it be known, witheut fome 
fevere trial. 

** I doubt, Sir, I am guilty of 
repetition. Something like this pa- 
ragcaph I have written before, 
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« Indeed, Sir, you make your fe 
very fad creatures, by faying that 
‘ Pride and triumph are the meaning 
of the urgency they ufe to make a 
woman declare her love.” I would 
fain hope it is fometimes done purely 
out of the lover's defire to hear him- 
felf pronouned the happy man by a 
valuable woman he loves. The fin- 
cere, the generous, and the grateful 
heart, would furely overflew with an 
humble fenfe of the obligation, and 
not grow arrogant upon her indul- 
gence: but, fhould that be the cafe, 
I hope you think there are women, 
who, after they have been prevailed 
upon to declare their love, might leave 
themfelves power to refent, upon oce 
cafion, and not think that they were 
under any obligation to enlarge their 
indulgence. 1 know, I would never 
confent to marry a man that I thought 
was not to be trufted with the ac- 
knowledgment of my love: but the 
muft be a tame fool, who would fuffer 
a man, after fuch acknowledgement, 
to behave as if he had made her a 
dependent for what he ought to own 
an obligation. * A woman fhould 
always leave herfelf the power of 
granting fomething,” and alfo of re- 
trating, I am by no means for aa 
unlimited declaration, or unalterable 
engagement, till made fo by the 
prieft. 

«¢ I know Lovelace talks like a 
profligate : but he never knew the 
blefling of being fecure of a truly 
virtuous woman ; nor had he worth 
to know how to value fucha.one, 
For all his wifdom, there are lovers 
who can thew ardours after being 
fecure: but, if ardour is what the 
Jacies love, let them beware of mare 
rying rakes. 

«What I heard in disfavour of 
the lady whofe flory I fent you, was, 
that, upon her declared diflike to the 
gentleman, he defitted, telling her, be 
would be miferable all his lite rather 
than make her fo a day: which gene- 
rofity in time conquered her heart, as 
fhe pretended, which the gave him to 
underftand, and that the preferred him 
to all the world. In a little time 
they were married, when the took the 
firft opportunity to declare the hated 
her hufband, and only married him to 
be her own miftrefs, which fhe knew 
his eafy nature and love for her would 


fuffer, as I hear it faid; for he gave 
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a loofe to her extravagance, putting 
the moit favourable conftructions upon 
her aétions, very near the moft crimi- 
nal, if not quite fo: in fhort, I never 
heard of a more unbounded generofity 
arid indulgence. It is faid, the offered 
herfelf to elope with a certain Lord, 
but he rejected the offer ; upon which 
fhe attempted bribing a man to poifon 
her hufband ; and then they parted. 


Which of the ftories are true I do not h 


pretend to fay: very likely there may 
be partiality on both fides. 

* A few days ago I was pleafed 
with hearing a very fenfible lady 
greatly pleated with the Rambler, 

097%. She happened to be in 
town when it was publifhed ; and I 
atked if the knew who was the author ? 
She faid, it was fuppofed to be one 
who was concerned in the Spectators, 
it being much better written than any 
of the Ramblers. I wanted to fay 
who was really the author, but durit 
not, without your permiffion. 

“ T had occafion to write to the 
poor Magdalen lately, having got her 
a place, in which the movft have 
been happy; but, as the lady was 
going to make a jong ftay in Corn- 
wall, where the poor creature was 
known, and had often been feen, fhe 
declined accepting it, faying, fhe had 
not the confidence to appear where the 
mutt every day fee people that would 
defpife, perhaps infult her. Had the 
accepted the place, thould I have lct 
the lady into ner (tory? Pray give me 
your opinion. I had thoughts. of 
doing it, and yet I was, afraid ; for 
the lady is fingle, and I fancy near 
fixty. You guels, Sir, what I was 
afraid of. However, this lady is one 
of the moft excellent, and I think 


inclined to the charitable 
would have inclined ta the charita Daiieniing s Kind, an indulgent 


fide, 

ss T find I have finifhed two theets, 
and pofitively I will not begin an- 
other, for I could not fend it empty 
away. 
«Tam, Sir, 

*¢ your obliged and 

‘: faithful humble fervant, 
« D, BraDsHaIGH.” 

We clofe with a letter of Richardion 
to this fenfible Lady—and her an- 
fwer. 





* Written by Mr. Richardfon. 
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*€ TO LADY BRABSHAIGH. 

$¢ April 22, 1752, ' 
« A fentiment, my dear and good 
Lady Bradfhaigh, may not be abfo= 
lutely unexceptionable, and yet be 
very happily expreffed, My meaning 
and my words agreed, when I wrote, 
that you very happily expreffed your 
felf on the fubject of love and fear, 
as applicable to a parent and 2 
ufband. 

* But, you are at a lofs how to 
make me underftand you as to the 
two forts of fear which you want to 
diftingnith, the one to a parent, the 
other toa hufoand. Awe, the word 
awe, is happily thought of by your 
Ladythip. at Are * not bred. up 
with awe toaparent? you afk. Cer. 
tainly, fay you; and it is often 
created by our being fenfible we are 
liable to be correéted.” So, Madam, 
a wife, (and who is perfe&t?’ who | 
wants not fome correction?) having 
no apprehenfion of being corrected, 
of being chidden, therefore, cannot 
fear her hufband, as when a child the 
could a parent! You have mol 
charmingly ftrengthened my argu- 
ment: I thank you, Madam. Did I 
not fay, that a mixture of fear with the 
love was neceflary to make an obligin 
wife? And do you not hint, that, # 
the wife had the fame motive for it as 
the child had, fear of rebuke, of 
chaftifement, of correétion, (by whicla 
I mean not ftripes, you may be fure— 
indulgent parents maintain not their 
authority by ‘ftripes,) the hufband 
might be entitled tothe fame kind of 
awe that the parent was; and it 
would be no diferedit to the grown— 
up woman, the wife, to be as much 
afraid of offending a kind, a good 

and, as, when a child, fhe was 


parent? I was not wrong, therefore, 
I think, when I afked your Ladythip 
why fear thould mingle with your 
love of an indulgent parent, (for that 
was the p2rent I meant, and not the 
fevere one,) and produce hatred toa 
hufband? You will anfwer me as 
above. Your Ladyftifp knows your 
anfwer. The wite has no apprehen« 
fion of being correéted; if thidden, 

ecan chide again. Nor, as your 
Ladyfhip fcems to have proved, was 
I much out of the way, when I ob. 
ferved, trom what ‘your Ladythip faid 
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of the temper of your then lately- 
martied friend, oo ee it with 
indignation againft {uch tyranfhul- 
eae seas Tach aps much 
more likely to be obferved, than the 
kind, good-natured man, who made 
it his ftudy to obligehis wife. Upon 
the whole, if your Ladythip will give 
me leave, I will aflert, that there 
hamdly can be love without fear—fear 
of offending. And I repeat, ¢ that I 
would rather be the father than the 
hutband of the woman who could not 
fear me with the fame fort of fear 
that the could thew to a fond and in- 
dulgent parent." Why, Madam, I 
can, on the fame motives, fear my 
wife: but, T am not .fure, good 
creature, good wife, as fhe really 
is, that I have fhewn my prudence in 
letting her fee my fear. 

* But you fay that the woman is 
under no obligation to her hufband 
for his love, provided the loves. 
With all my heart, Madam; I will 
not make diftinétions; I will not fay 
that there is a merit in the man’s 
love to a fingle objeét, on a fuppo- 
fition that yo ve of nature dif- 
courages not polygamy, and that the 
law oF God no where in his word 
condemns it. No, I will not; be- 
caufe the law of his couptry ought to 
determine him. Why, why, would 
your Ladythip throw out bones for 
fo fpitetul, fo vengeful, a man to 
pick? But may I not ak, that, if 
the man who loves, loves for his own 
fake, whether the woman who loves, 
loves not alfo the man chiefly for 
hers? Yes, fays your Ladyhhip, 
methinks; and fo the obligation is 
equal: {0 be it, 

*¢ Want of perfpicuity is not by 


are fond of it, Blefs me, _Madamy 
fhould we not feel it, if we did not 
fee it? * For which reafon, fuch is 
our pride, you will not allow us any, 
if you can help it,” adds your Lady~ 
fhip. If we can help it! that is 
power with a vengeance, which # 
wife exerts, and a hufband cannot 
help himfelf, 

“«* Agdin unintelligible, fays your 
Ladythip! Fie upon you. Why we 
have faults, I made no queftion of it. 
How thould we be faultlefs, confider« 
ing our original? Was not woman 
made of man? From whence, then, 
our faults?” But, Madam, be fo 
good as to confider, that man, at the 
time woman was formed out of his 
rib, was in a ftate of innocence. He 
had not fallen. The devil had need 
ofa helper: he foon found one in 
Eve, But, if I may be forgiven for 
a kind of pun, you feem to think, 
Madam, that the faults of men lie in 
the flefh; the faults of women are 
deeper—they lie in the bone. I be~ 
lieve you have hit upon it. I love to 
provoke you, it is true; but I alfo 
love to agree with your Ladythip, in 
material articles. The difference be- 
tween us, in this point, is, that [ 
confirm by experience what you ad— 


vance only from conjecture; for, un- © 


lefs you look out of yourfelf, how 
fhould you know that women’s faults 
lie fo deep that they muft be un- 
formed, and new made up again, to 
amend them? 

“ The fault of the great author, 
whofe letters te his friend you have 
been reading, is, that Tully is wholly 
concerned tor the fame of Cicero; 
and that for fame and for felf-exalta- 
tion fake. In fome of his orations, 


any means the fault of your Ladyamwhat is called vehemence, (but really 
fhip’s writing: yet I really did wots too often infult and ill-manners,) 


take your meaning in the paflage 
relating to the power that women 
might have ifthey fought it. I meant 
not in that place to provoke you, 
dearly as I fometimes love to try to 
make you angry with me, which yet 
T never, could do, though I have very, 
very often, deferved your anger. 
Thus you explain yourfelf: 

ss You faid, we were dear lovers 
of power. I did not deny it; and I 
thought it our own fault that we had 
not enough of it.’ And have not 

our fex here in England enough of 
at? That fault is letting you fee we 


fo tranfports him, that a modern’ 


pleader, and yet thefe are often in 
tolerably abufive; would not be heard, 


if he were to take the like freedoms. ' 
This difference, however, ought to° 


be mentioned, to the honour of the 
antient ; he generally, I believe, be- 
ing governed by the juftice of his 
caufe. ‘The moderns too foldom re- 
gard that at all; and care for nothing 
but their fees. Buty after all, Cicero’s 
conftitutional faults feem to be vanity 
and cowardice. Great geniufes fel- 
dom have /mall faults. 

“You have feen, I prefume, Drs 
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Middletén's Life of Cicero. It isa 
fine piece ; but the Dogtor, I humbly 
think, hasiplayed the panegyrift, in 
fame places in it, rather than the hif- 
totian. The prefent laureat’s per- 
formance on the fame fubjeét, of 


which ‘Dr. Middleton's is the foun-. 


‘dation, is a fpirited and pretty piece. 
He makes his obfervations ‘on the 
‘character of Cicero, not by ¢ontro- 
verting any point with ‘the Doétor ; 
but, taking tor granted, as ifshe had 
-ho .otherlights, every thing that the 
Dostor advauces'in his favour. 

+ 4 You greatly oblige me, Madam, 
whenever you ‘give me your obferva~ 
tions upon what vou read. ‘Cicero 
was.a prodigy, “His works, his ge- 
hius, \willvbe admired to the end of 
time. “But .he was the greateit, the 
groffet lover, courter of adulation, 
and one.of the greatett dattards, that 
everilived. Yet, insthe former qua- 
lity, -he only {poke rout what many 
others:mean, Hewas fond of glory: 
he could:not ieut'be :con{cious of his 
very great ‘talents. I have often 
quarrels, arifing in my mind, sagaink 
the affection of 

derns,-»who are always. fecking to dif+ 
claim merits ‘which, were ‘they in 
earnett, their modefty would not per- 
mit them to, publith to the world as 
theysdo da ‘the treatifes which they 


give the »publi¢.. There may be a. 


manly fenfibiliry, furely, expreffed, 
which yet may ‘thew, that though the 
author of sa work, or the pertormer 
of a. good aGtion,,is tolerably fkilled 
in his fubject, or camtake delight in 
his ‘beneficences ‘yet that he is snot 
oul of underitanding: or doing what 
e ought to’ underitand ordo, it he 
pretends towrite or toat. Lammot 
a littleembarrafled in amy new piece, 
(to I was inomy two: termer,) with 
the affectation that cuitom almott 
compels one to be guilty o{:—to 
make my charadters diiciaim the me~ 
rits of the good theystos:or the know-— 
Jedge they pretend to; and tobe atraid 
of reporting the praifces due, and 
given co them-by others, who are be- 
nefited either by the aét or the. ex- 
ample, ‘aithough the praidesygiven are 
asmuch to the honour of theygiver's 
fenfibility, as-of the reeviver’s, . Does 
any body believe thefe difclaimers >— 
Does, not every! Body think tiem at- 
Wecalil, 


girl, fhould ‘be » 


feéted, and often pharifaical? and 
even, their pretences to modefty, ane 
what Lovelace calls, traps laid for 
praile? yet cuftom exaéts them ; and 
who is enough ito be above 
cultom? I think Iwould-with that 
my goed man, and even my good 
to be above 
reganting this cuftom. To receive 
praife with a grace, is a . But 
it mutt be Ps itech on dion it 
fhould not be thought to -puff up.or 
exalt the perfon in his own opinion. 
The perfon.praifed muft thew, that he 
is fenfible-he has done no more than 
hisduty; shat he gave not himfelf 
either his talents, or his ability to do 
good ; and fhould be the more hum- 
ble, the more thankful, for thof 
talents, and for thatvability. -Arro- 
gance, telf-conceit, mult be banifhed 
from ‘his heart. Even Lovelace ¢an 
fay, ‘if I have any thing valuable as 
to intelleétuals, thofe are not my 
own; and to be provd-of what 2 
man is anfwerable :for, the abule of, 
and-has no merit ia the rightafe-of, 
is to ftrut, like the jay, in a bocrowetl 


fome ingenious mo- plums 


be | eeally think say Lord Orrery, 
in his Lite.of Swift, .has »intended to 
be slaudably impartial. I shave no 
notion of, that triendthip-whichmakes 
a man ‘think himfelf obliged to glofs 
over «the “faults of aman iwhom: he 
wifhes not to have great ones. Is it 
not a ftrong proof of the facred aus 
thority of the Scriptures, that the 
hiftories of David, Solomon, and its 
ether heroes, are handed down to us 
with their mixture of vices and. vir= 
tues? Lord Orrery fays very high 
and very great things,of Swift. Tae 
bad oncs we knew,:in part, before. 
Had he attempted to whiten them 
ovér, would it not.-have weakened ‘the 
credibility of what he fays an bis fa= 
vour? I am told, that my Lord is 
miftaken in fome of his faéts: for.in~ 
Rance, in that, whereig he afferts 
that Swift's learning was a lateace 
quirement. Iam very wellwarranted 
by the fon ofan eminent. divine, a 
prelate, who was fos three years what 
is called his chum, inthe failowing 
account of that fact: Dr. Swift made 
as great-a progre!s in his-iearning, at 
the Univeriity of Dublin, inhis youth, 
as any of his. coavemporarivs 5 aut 
4 











pit 


was fo very ill-natured and trouble~ 
fome, that he was made Terre-fiius, 
(Sir Roger will explain what that 
means, if your Ladyfhip is unac- 
quainted with the Univerfity term) on 
purpofe to have a pretence to expel 
him. He raked up all the fcandal 
againft the heads of that univerfity 
that a fevere inquirer, and a ftill fe. 
verer temper, could get together into 
his haramgue. He was expelled in 
confequence of his abufe, and, having 
his decefit, afterwards got admitted, 
‘at Oxford, to his degrees. 

© I cannot find that my Lord was 
very intimate with him. As froma 
man of quality, and the fon of a 
nobleman who had been obnoxious to 
minifters, no' doubt but the Dean 
might countenance thofe profeffions 
ef triendfhip which the young Lord 
might be forward to make to a man 
who was looked upon as the genius of 
Ireland and the fathion. But he could 
be only acquainted with him in the 
decline of the Dean's genius. 

¢My Lord, I think, has partly 
érawn cenfare u himfelf, by a 
little piece of aifettation. My friends 
will, he fays, by way of preface to 
fome of the things that the friends of 
Swift think the feveret. I wasa 
little difgufted, as I read it, at thefe 
ill-placed affumptions of friendfhip in 
words. I thought thele affeftations 
below Lord Orrery, as it feemed, by 
them, as if he was proud of being 
thought of, asa friend, by the man, 
who, whatever his head was, had not, 
I am afraid, near fo good a ‘heart as 
his own, 

** Mr. Temple, nephew to Sir 
William Temple, and brother to 
Lord Palmerftone, who lately died at 
Bath, declared, toa friend of mine, 
that Sir William hived Swift, atchis 
fir entranee into the world, to read 
to him, and fometimes to be his ama- 
nuenfis, at the rate of 2ol. a year and 
his board, which was then high pre- 
ferment to him; but that Sir‘Wil- 
liam never favoured him with his 
converfation, becaufe of his ill qua. 
lities, nor allowed him to fit down at 
table with him. Swift, your Lady- 
thip will eafily fee by his writings, 
had bitternefs, fatire, morofene(s, that 
mut make him infufferable both to 

walsatd inferiors, and unfate for 
his fuperiors te countenance... Sir 
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William Temple was a wife and dif. 
cerning man. He could eafily fee 
through a young fellow taken into a 
low office, and inclined to forget 
himfelf. Probably, too, the Dean 
was always unpolite, and never could 
be a man of breeding. Sir William 
Temple was one of the poliseft men 
of his time. 

*€ Whoever the lady be, who is fo 
fevere upon Lord Orrery, I cannot 
but think that fhe is too fevere. The 
ftory of Swift's marriage, and beha- 
Viour to a worthy, very worthy wife, 
I have been told long before Lord 
Orrery’s hiftory of him came out. 
It was not, as the angry lady ch 
a chimera, but a certain truth, “And 
this I was informed of by a lady of 
goodnefs, and no enemy, but to what 
was bad in Swift. Surely this lady, 
who calls my Lord to account for his 
unchriftian-like ufage of a dead friend, 
thould have thewn a little more of the 
Chriftian invegtives. Near twenty 
years ago I heard from a gentleman 
now living, with whom Vanefla lived, 
or lodged, in England, an account 
of the Dean's behaviour to the un- 
happy woman, much lefs to his repu- 
tation than the account my Lord 
gives of that affair. According to 
this gentleman's account, the was not 
the creature that the became when the 
was in Ireland, whither the tollowed 
him, and, in hopes to make herfelf an 
intereft with his vanity, threw herfelf 
into glare and expence; and, at laft, 
by difappointment, into a habit of 
drinking, till grief and the effets of 
that vice deftroyed her. You may 
gather from that really pretty piece 
of his, Cadenus and Vanefla, how 
much he flattered her, and that he 
took great pains to glofs over that 
affair. I remember once to have feen 
a little collection of letters and pocti- 
cal fcraps of Swift's, which pafled 
between bim and Mrs. Van Homrigh, 
this fame Vanefla, which the book- 
feller then told me were fent him to 
be publifhed, from the originals, by 
mre lady, in refentment ot his per- 

dy. ' 
ey have net had an opportunity 
to know what the two Doétors you 
mention fay of Lord Orrery's Lite of 
Swift. 
* Adieu, dear Madam, your's, &c. 
“ §, RICHARDSON, 
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« To Mr, RICHARDSON. 
«6 May 19, 1752. 

*¢ Tenacious my good correfpon- 
dent early pronounced me, and 1 am 
fo; I find it every day more.—A 
frefh inftance I fhall give you, when 
I fay, I am not yet convinced that 
fear is a neceffary ingredient to love. 
You terrify me by infifting upon it; 
though, why fhould I be terrified? 
for fure I am that I Jove, and as fure 
that I do not fear. 

‘* How is it that I cannot draw a 
parallel between the fear of a child, 
and that of a wife? But it will not 
enter into my head that a good, a 
tender wife, will ever defignedly of- 
tend a good, a tender hufband. She 
will retolve not to offend ; how can 
fhe want correction, then, equally er 
in comparifon with a child, a thought- 
lefs, irrefolute child, as all children 
are? and, as they grow up, the very 
remembrance of their offences and 
corrections fettles in them a kind of 
awful fear, that the wife I fpeak of 
has nothing to do with. Stripes, 
dear Sir, ftripes never reached my 
fartheft thought. But I will not 
give you the trouble of aniwering me 
again on this fubje&t; I will turn 
you over to one more worthy of fuch 
a difputant, St. John, who, in his 
firkt epiftle, fays, 

© ¢ There is no fear in love; but 

erfect love cafteth out fear, becaule 
ear hath torment: he that feareth, is 
not made perfect in love." 

«© What will you fay to this, now, 
I wonder? Not that your argument is 
ftrengthened, I hope, for I am asfure 
it is unan{werable, as that it is written. 
How glad was I to find it! down it 
went inftantly into my memorandum 
book, with a broad infulting {mile. 
No, not infulting, but with a {mile 
of triumph; that it was, at leaft, 
* Conquelt is the joy of woman,’ as 
faith the old fong; all forts of con- 

uefts. 

‘* No, Sir! never, mever will I al- 
low that a woman is under obliga- 
tions to her hufband for returning 
her love. No, not for his entire 
love. 

* ¢ You will not make diftinc- 
tious,” you fay. What diftin&ions 
can you make? Well, but I may 
atk you, it you always take it for 

ranted, that what is not exprefsly 


gy bjd, is allowable? I verily think, 


you would have affirmed what you 
only infinuate, had not the laws of 
our country came acrofs you. The 
makers of thofe laws, however, were 
of a different opinion, for wife and 
natural reafons, we may Juppole. 

“De you think that God Al. 
mighty did not know what the nature 
of man would require, when he 
formed him, And do you think that 
Adam would not have lof another 
rib, had polygamy been thought 
more eligible to the nature of man? 
And what'can fallen, degenerate, 
corruptible man require, that might 
not be required by man in his pure, 
native, and more perfect tate? 

‘In this fir inftance, I think 
polygamy is forbidden by the aétion 
of God, which appears fo plain and 


ftrong, that words were needlefs to. 


confirm it. 

“* The power you call * power with 
a vengeance,’ is not always fo, and 
as you reprefent it. A good wife 
may fometimes fteal into more than a 
hufband defigned to allow, by an en- 
dearing, (not wheedling) behaviour, 
which will oblige a generous mind to 
a fort of involuntary acquiefcence, 
and to comply, as it were, as if he 
could not help it. 

“* Whether woman's faults lie ia 
the fichh, or in the bone, it fignifies 
not a farthing ; we are bone of your 
bone, as well as flehh of your » 
and our faults are your faults; that 
is, we had them in {mall detachments 
trom you, confequently they cannot 
be fo ftrong, but proportionable to 
the veffel. 

** To receive praife witha grace, 
is a grace, as you obferve; but it is 
a difhculty to be attained but by a 
very few ; and, leaft of all by thofe 
who are really modeft and diffident ef 
their abilities; there is a great deal 
réyuired to receive praife properly, 
If I miftake not, there ought to be a 
jut proportion of dignity and humi- 
lity, good fenfe, good breeding, @ 
knowledge of the world and of them- 
felves, and even an outward perfonal 
appearance aud addrefs is neceffary. 
Do not you think fo, Sir? But, after 
all, I am fond of Cicero. If he was 
vain, he had greater reafon for being 
fo than moft men, me no reafon 
can be fufficient, and I make great 
allowance for his pe magna 
Though we mult own ‘ adveriity wag 
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Dot his fhining time,’ his faults would 

Not have appeared {0 plain in another 

man—the bright fide of his character 

is fo giaring, it fhews the contraft 
er. 

*« Tam glad, Sir, you judge fo 
favourably +: my Lord el rand, 
indeed, I am now more inclined to 
acquit him than I was before. The 
only queftion is, whether he ought to 
have entered upon the tafk, if he 
thonght himfelf obliged to expofe 
faults. His aclverfaties fay not. But 
how, then, fhould we ever come at 
the true characters of great rien, if 
we muit not receive them from thofe 
who know them beft? And is not an 
impartial friend the propereft to give 
fiich characters? And fuch charac- 
‘térs furely fhould be given, by way 
of warning as well’ as cxample. It 
is an aét ot public friendhhip, to which 
a private one ought to give place. 
Itt fhort, the Dean eftablifhed his own 
charaler; and he was'a man that 
gight be admired, “but, in my opi- 
nion, could not be efteemed. 

**T have heard Swift ufed Lord 
Orrery ina very ubfriendly manner, 
at a timié when his Lordthip leaft ex- 
Hogg it, and when he moft wanted 

is friendfhip. His prefacing fome 
of the feverelt things with, my friend 
‘Swift, is more a conunon (though 
idle) expreffion than a ferious oie, 
though it did hart me a little. 

‘* 1 believe he was very intimate 
with the Dean above twenty years 
ago. My Lord was then a very 
young than, and might be fond of 

is notice, and of protefling a friend- 
fhip for fo'eminert a man. I believe 
he was one who very early thirlted 
after wifdom, 

** Ts there, on earth, man or wo- 
man, who has not fome fecret pride 
in being the favourite of a man of 
fenfe ? I think it is a laudable pride, 
and {prings from a conicieulnels of 
having thought and aéted right. I 
will not fay there is not a feifithnefs 
in this juftification, for I will flatter 
myleli that I am a favourite, and I 
will be proud of it. 

“* The poor boy, in ‘whofe con- 
cerns you fo generoully interetted 
yourfelf, has a profpect of employ- 
ment. I haveheard lately from his 
mother, ‘and fhe is in’ a little better 
fpirits about him. I have, with 
great difficulty, obtained an addi- ~ 
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tional mite for her, from one of the 
wealthieft commoners in England. [ 


believe the is as near, if not the meareft,. 


relation he has in the world, on the mo- 
ther’s fide; on the father’s, Fdo not 
believe he has any. Would! you believe 
it, Sir, that a-man, childlefs, who 
is raking the kingdom through for ay 
heir-at-law, and bears a general good: 
charatter, caw fuffer this poor relation 
often to repeat her fupplication, tor 4 
fubfiftence ; and even to lie in a fick 
and defparing condition, and want 
her daily bread? Can this man de- 
ferve the charaéter he bears? Can he 
have bowels, and he deaf to the mi, 
feries ot the honeft indigent? fettin 
the relationfhjp afide. Let him read 
the fentiments of his noble and bene- 
volent anceftor in the law, 

«* But, after all, ET muft fay for 
the gentleman, that J believe bis fer- 
vant negleSed applying to him, and 
fo he might be a greater ftranger tq 
the poor woman’s diftrefs than fhe 
thought him ; for, when he was pro, 
perly applied to, he did not retufe 
joining in a imal} contribution with 
others of her relations: and, it being 
annual, J hope it will enable her to 
fubfift, and provide for her fon, 

* Your's, &c. 
‘( D. BRADSHAIGH.% 


This laf volume has a Portrait of ’ 


Lady Bradfhaigh, and fac4imilies of 


’ the hand writing of Richardfon, Har- 
vey, Cibber, Garrick, Harris, War- 


burton, aud Young. 





XCIIY. Tue Lire or Carus 


Jutius Caesar; drawn from the 
imoft Authentic Sources of Informaiian, ‘ 
By Cuartes Coote, LL. D,” 


Longman and Rees. 


278 pages, 


4s. 
‘HIS thetch of an illuftrious cha. - 
raéter of antiquity, is entitled © 


to particular attention—being drawn 
from authentic fources, and delineated 


with uncommon accuracy, We give * 


the Preface by way of explanation, 
‘© PREFATORY OBSERVATIONS, 
* Not having feen any ifeparate 
publication of the life of Caiar in tne 


Englith language, the author wha ‘ 
now makes ‘his appearance was, in- 


duced to fuppofe, that fuch a wor 

would mect with acceptance and at- 
tention. Ifthe life of any individual 
merits a diftinét and comprehenfive 


detail, that of the renowned Jubuf 
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may certainly claim it. The great- 
nefs of his character, the fplendor, of 
his exploits, the multifarious inci- 


dents of his active life, and the ex- 


traordinary extent of power which he 
acquired, are calculated to furvith 
an ample mafs of interefting intel- 
Jigence. The fcenes of war will be 
diverfified with the difplay of. poli- 
ties; and the mazes of intrigue will 
be fucceeded by the fratagems of the 
field. 

“ The author bas availed himflf 
of all the lights afforded by the Greek 
and Roman hiftorians and biographers, 
‘with regard to the hero of his narra- 
tive. He has ftudioufly examined the 
information of Cefar himlelf, and of 
his hiltorical continuator: he has 
confulted Plutarch, Appian, and 
Dio, in aid of Suetonius: he has 
profited by the occafional communi- 

ations of Cicero and Sallutt; nor 
has he wholly dilregarded the hints 
of Paterculus and Florus. As care 
and attention, thovgh too much 
negleéted, are obligatory rather than 
meritorious, he may of en without 
the imputation of vanity, that he has 
made an accurate ufe of his materials ; 
and, though the remarks which he 
has interfperfed may not deterve to 
be confidered as fagacious or pro- 
found, he trufts that they will not 
be deemgd abfurd or impertinent, In 
the charaéter with which he has con- 
cluded the work, he hes aimed at 
ftri& impartiality. He has not been 
fo dazzled with the juftre of the war- 
yior, as to overlook the failings of the 
man; por has he been feduced, by 
the fame of the ftatefinan, into a 
alliation of the delinquency of the 
citizen”? 

We add the charadler of Cafar, with 
which the work concludes. 


“ CHARACTER OF CASAR- 

*¢ The extraordinary man whofe 
life we have detailed, was, in his 
perfor, dignified and agreeable. He 
was tall of flatue,-and well propor- 
tioned ; his complexion was fair, his 
eyes werg black and lively, and his 
features ftrong and expreffive. His 
vifage, though fyll in his youth, 
became eXtremely thin in his pro- 
greffive years, fo ag to give him the 
appearance of premature ald age, A 
feries of exertions, both ot body and 
pring, added ce occalignal fits of the 


epilepfy, may be fed to have 
spedaad Seas 

* He paid particular. attention to 
the neatnefs of his exterior, both 
with regard to his perton and. his 
drefs. Heeven deicended to toppery 
and effeminacy in thefe refpectss 
Thus aiming at attractive elegance, 
he was mortified even at hie partial 
baldnefs, which, being confidered as 
a blemith, expofed him to ridicule ; 
and it gave a ae pleafure to 
enjoy the privilege of concealing it b 
a pth of fonts 3 oneof “a tates 4 
rous honours granted kim in con- 
fequence of his victories. Ri, 

‘¢ He alfo cultivated elegance and 
{plendour in his mode of living. He 
frequently gave fumptuous entertain- 
ments ; and a multitude of attendants, 
waited his commands. His habita- 
tions were replete with ricb furnitures 
ftatues and paintings adorned his 
apartments ; and his ¢abinsts cons 
tained a variety of valuable curiofities. 
Amid this profufion of expenditure, 
he was, for the molt part, temperate 
and abitemious; but feems to have 
been lefs obfervant of the virtue of 
forbearance in the article of biquor, 
than he was in the ule of more fub. 
ftantial nutriment. 

$ In his intercource with the world, 
he was diftinguithed by his affable, - 
friendly, and polite demeanor. In 
his way to power, he found the fignal 
bencfit of this behaviour; nor, when 
he had eltablithed his authority, did 
he negleét the es practice of the 
fame habits e was graceful in his 
addrefs; and had the art of pleafing 
in converiation. He was cheerful in 
his deportment; and, apparently, 
frank and open. His talents of in~ 
finuation were eminently great; and 
qualified him to make a freng im- 
preffion not only om perfons of ordi- 
ee intelleéts, but on thoi who were 
pofleffed of fuperior fagacity and 
judgment. 

** His politenefs to the fair was 
accompanied with lafcivious excefles. 
Not content with the feduction of un- 
married females, hz debanched, with- 
out fcruple, the wives of Romans and 

rovincials, of p»tricians and ple- 
eians. Pompey and Craflus were 
among thofe who fultained a dimi- 
nution of domeftic honeur by his 
adulterous practices. The beauties 
of Europe could not fatisfy his thing 


ee 
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of variety. He was allured by the 
African charms of Cleopatra, and by 
the fwarthy attraétions of Eunoé, the 
wite of his Mauritanian ally, When 
his amours were conduéted with {e- 
crecy, be rendered them fubfervient 
to his ambition; gaining, by the 
medium of the wanton wife, the inter- 
cit of the unfufpicious hufband. To 
his infamous and unnatural propenfi- 
ties, we forbear to advert. 

** The paffion which chiefly influ- 
enced him was the luft of power. It 
is uncertain whether he had conceived, 
in his early youth, the idea of making 
his way to abfolute fovereignty, or 
was gradually led by faveuable inci- 
dents to a height to which he did not 
at firft afpire *. Perhaps, of the two 
opinions, the latter may be Use more 
juit; fer the obftacles and difficulties 
which he muft have expected to meet, 
in an attempt to fubvert the conttitu- 
tion of iis country, might have in- 
duced him to content himfelf with 
the profpeét of the fucceflive dignities 
which the laws of the republic af- 
forded ; but, when he found, in the 
courte of his gradual elevation, that 
his popularity had become {fo great 
as to authorife him to form the mof 
favorable prefages of the acquifition 
of tranicendant power, and that new 
eccafions of fame and advancement 
arofe, his ideas expanded theméelves 
in an extraordinary degree; and he 
refolved not to reft fatisfied till he 
had attained the fole fupremacy over 
the Roman world. On the other 
hand, it may be faid, that the exam- 
ple of Marius, and the fuccefs of 
Sylla, which he witnefled in bis ju- 
venile years, might have inipired 
him with an early thir of defpotic 
fway; that the degeneracy of his 
countrymen encouraged him in his 
views of obtaining, by artifice, inf- 
nuation, and perieverance, an exor- 





* In the chara&er of Julius, deli- 
neated by the philofophic Bacon, the 
opinion of his early ambition is main- 
tained. ¢ This is true (fays that ce- 
Jebrated writer), that he harboured 
the thoughts ot a kingdom from his 
very youth; and hereunto the exam- 
ple ot Sylla, and the kindred of Ma- 
rius, and his emulation of Pompey, 
and the corruption and ambition of 
the times, did prick him forward.’ 
Edlays of Sir Francis Bacon. 
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bitant authority over them; an@ 
that, entering into public life with 
thefe fentiments, he adapted. his 
whole condust to this deliberate aim. 
“* His genius, abilities, and ad- 
drefs, difplayed themfelves in numer- 
ous inftances, from his adventure with 
the pirates to his feifure of the fupreme 
deminion. His fagacity difcerned the 
true nature, and the probable refult, 
of the meafures that were purfued, 
and the circumftances which arofe in 
his time: his judgment combined, or 
difcriminated, with accuracy and pre- 
cifion ; and the vigour of his mind 
was adequate to the moft critical ec— 
cafions. In his progrefs to the offices 
of the ftate, he affiduowfly cultivated 
the good graces of the people ; and 
fuch was his fuccefs, that he foon 
became one of their principal favour- 
ites, and at length obtained, in their 
affeStions, an indifputable preference 
over all his countrymen, He secured 
this advantage by his commanding , 
eloquence, his attractive complacency, 
and his profufe munificence. By art 
and intrigue, he counteracted the op- 
pofition which he fultained from ¢ 
leaders of the fenate ; and, by demo- . 
cratic aid, he greatly weakened the 
influence of the ariftocracy. Stimu- 
lated by papular favour, bis ambi- 
tion was ultimately inflamed to -the 
moft elevated purfuits ; and, the legal 
power of a conful not being fo ample 
as his alpiring temper wifhed, he 
threw off all icruples, and formed the 
arbitray tcheme of triumviral ufurpa- 
tion, When this union was diffolved | 
by the death of one of his affociates, 
and by the thirft of undivided fway, 
which his furviving friend (now his 
rival) cherifhed, he was not difpleafed , 
at rhe pretence which Pompey, by his 
cabals againft him, afforded for the 
commencement of actual hoftilities, 
He affeéted, on this occafion, ' the 
greatelt moderation ; declared himfelf 
an enemy to all injuitice and violence,’ 
and afficmed, that he had no other 
aims than to maintain his lawtul 
rights, and fecure the republic from 
Pompeian ufurpation. _ His plaufibi- 
lity did net impofe on his adverla- 
ries; nor did they give any credit 
to that defire of peace, which, during 
the prevalence of the civil war, be to 
frequently pretended to feel. They 
well knew, that, if he had been in- 
fpired with true patrjetilin, he mighs 
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eafily have given indubitable demon- 
ftration of it. Indeed, neither of 
thefe intriguing rivals poffefled any 
portion of difinterefted public virtue 

«“« His military accomplifhments 
aided the effect of his political ta- 
lents. Inthe field of war, he emu- 

lated the glery of Alexander. In his 

childhood, he was fond of manly 
exercifes; in his youth, he applied 
to.martial purfuits; and, though a 
Jong interval of political occupation 
followed his early campaigns, he did 
not relinquifh his paffion for the fame 
of a warcior, That brilliant charac- 
ter he amply fecured by his exploits 
in Gaul; and, in his fubfequent 
wars, he eRablifhed his reputation on 
the balis of immortality. To the 
undaunted courage and laborious pa- 
tience of the foldier, he added the 
enterprifing fpirit of an adventurer, 
and the difcernment, the ‘kill, the 
prudence, the compreheniive ability, 
of aconfummate general. He treated 
his men with a mixture of rigor and 
indulgence; and, by his dexterous 
management, acquired an uncommon 
degree of authority over their minds ; 
an influence which, even when it 
feemed mok in danger of fubvertion, 
was found to be at it’s greatelt 
height. 

** His clemency has been the fub- 
je& of extravagant encomium, both 
among ancient and modern writers, 
But fome diminution of his imputed 
merit may juftly be admitted. Though 
his enemies were brought under his 
pros by his triumphant (uccefs, he 

ad no right, cither in point of equity 
or of jpftice, to wreak his furious ven- 

eance on them, Their grounds of hofti- 
ity were as juftifiable as thofe by which 
he was influenced ; and many of then 
fupported the Pempeian caule trom a 
conicientious regard tor the public 
intereft, By treating them as heinous 
delinquents, he would have acted ini- 
quitoufly; and, therefore, his for. 
bearance of eXtreme rigour is only 
entitled to the praile ot negative hu- 
manity, not of pofitive and indifpu- 
table benevolence... It mutt be ac- 
knowledged,. hawever, .that, if we 
judge of his moderation by the prac— 
tice of the generality of uiurpers, his 
memory is not unworthy of a high 
degree of applaule. 

. “ His liberality was cherifhed by 
an exorbitant rapacity. Inthe pro 
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vinces which he ruled, he plundered 
the temples and buildings, and exact- 
ed frequent contributions from com- 
munities as well as from individuals. 
Thete treafures hedid not avaricioully 
hoard, but employed them for the 
increafe and confirmation of his in- 
fluence. ‘Iwo things, he remarked, 
principally tended to the acquifition, 
the maintenance, and the augmenta- 
tion, of power. Thefe werey troops 
and money; which, he faid, were 
connected by mutual dependence ; 
for the latter was requifite both to 
procure and fupport a military force, 
and the terror of arms enabled a com- 
mander to obtain pecuniary fupplies. 

** An Englith philofopher his ac- 
cufed Julius of being fo wholly ab~ 
forbed in the. confideration of his fole 
and immediate intereft,. that * he 
eftablithed nothing for the future ; he 
founded no fumptuous buildings ; he 
procured the enaétment of no whole- 
fome laws.” But thefe affertions are 
not ftrictly true; for it appears 
that he erected. many fplendid ftruc- 
tures, that he promulgated judi- 
cious laws, and eftablithed various 
regulations, calculated for permanent 
utility. It may be allowed, however, 
that his love of fame, and his atten- 
tion to public benefit, were tubordi- 
nate to his thirft of power and domi- 
nion, 

‘* As oratory, which is fo efficacious 
in a republic, was eagerly cultivated 
by the Romans, Cafar did not neglect 
the ftudy of it ; and he foon acquired 
a high rank among the luminaries of 
the forum. He ipoke with eafe and 
fluency, with {pirit and dignity, with 
elegance and, accuracy. In general 
literature, he alfo excelled. As an 
author, he was greatly applauded by 
his countrymen; and modern critics 
have done equal juftice to his merit. 
A weatile on the fubje&t of analogy, 
two fatires upon Caro, a poem de- 
fcriptive of a journey, and other fimall 
pieces which he wrote, have not 
reached our times. But his military 
narratives are ftillextant, They ex 
hibit an air of modeft veracity, a 
ftrain of gracetul and nervous fimpli- 
city, and great propriety of remark, 

$* A modern Frenchman (Ophel- 
lot), who ftyles bimlelt a philofopher, 
{peaks with contempt of thofe writers 
who confider Caeiar as a. great man. 
But unomerited, goctcmp: recoils on 
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ithe ‘affailant, ard fells harmlefs on the 
obje&t of it, like the feeble javcbin of 
Priam, tinkling onthe fhield of Pyr- 
rhus. » If extent of genius, invincible 
fortitude and vigour of ‘mind, heroic 
‘courage, unufual moderation and cle- 
mency, @ capacity for the -greatett 
éntérprifes, and a‘happy union of the 
talents of the ftatefman, the orator, 
and »the warrior, ‘entitle ‘the .pofleffor 
tothe ation of a great man, it 
may juftly be attached to the name of 
Julius. That'he ‘added the purity of 
virtue to the brilliancy of greatefs, 
cannot ‘be affirmed with truth.” | 

This.publication éught to be put 
into the hands of »pupils invevery fe- 
minary, who are in acourfe of claffical 
education. 

; EET TA 
XCIV. EveGantTia@ LATIN®; OR 
(Ruvues anp Exercises, illuffra- 
‘tive Of elegant Latin daly intended 
for ‘the Uf of *the ‘big 
Grammar Schools, The fecond -Bdi- 
: tion, -conjiderably improved. Pridden. 

228 pages, 35. 6d. 

HIS truly valuable Werk for the 

Uh fe of fchouls, was much wanted, 

its ‘nature and utility will appear, 

from the infertionof the Advertife- 

ment to'this fecond, and much im- 
proved edition. 

*¢ The ‘high \approbation, which 
the public has beftowed upon the firft 
edition of this ‘book, and theflatter- 
ing letters, whieh I have received 
from féveral perlors of great refpetta- 
bility and-learning, in ¢ommendation 
of the ‘plan, have Ramped a merit 
upén-it, which it has Been my endea- 
Votir more Hy to ‘realize in this 
fecond edition. ‘The handfome man- 
fier, “in which the reviewers ‘have: re- 
commended the Blegantiz -Latinz to 
the ufe of fehools, “has alfo been -very 

ifying to me. This unanimous 
approbation of-critics, is decifively 
confirmed by my own experience of 
its ‘utility, and <ttat of my brother, 
Dr. » to whom [-am indebted 
for the fuggeftion of the plan, and for 
his: adviee in the ‘profecution of the 
work. 
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tences inito.pure and elegant Enplith, 
they naturally aflume the ‘peculiar 
idiom of that language, whrich confti- 
tutes theif whole difficulty ; and thefe’ 


vexercifes being intended: for the ‘firft’ 


claffes, thefe difficulties muft be eafi 
‘overcome ‘by boys of that ftandard, 
‘aided as they-are by the direRtiom of 
the rules, and the rules themfelves’ 
‘being illufteated ‘by one ‘Latin exam 
ple toveach, to render their me 

more plain ‘and intelligible; The 
difficulties mutt -appear ‘trifling to 
thofe, ‘who lave been ‘inithe ‘habit 6f 
requiring tranflations from the Spec’. 
tator, the ‘molt idiomatic, ‘therefore 
the moft difficult Engtith that can ‘ve 
rendered into Tatin. ‘It is ‘prefaumed 
that this edition embraces every thi 
within the fcope of -refearch, ‘wh 
was likely to contribute ‘to:the ele. 
gant formation of ftyle, every thing 
by which a fentence //pargatar, irres 


Glaffes of getur, perfundatur, As the rules ‘for 


the ftructure of -a -wegular Period, 
which isforeflential to good Latinity, 
could not be fo eafily reduced te prac. 
tical illuftration, an acquaintance 
with them will chiefly reft upon -the 
{cholar’s own {tuby ‘and? obfervation, 
aided by ‘the mafter’s direction and 
fuperintendences; but @ chofe exami- 
natien of the rules and the few exam~ 
ples which accompany ‘them, will be 
fufficient to imprint thes on his 
mind. ' 
OEM, 
‘6 Reading, 6th, June 1804.” 





XCV. Juvenice Precis, “de 
Signed for the In ion aud Enter: 
Sites of the Youth of: dae Bf | 
‘to which is mow prefixed, “an E, 
on the Education of Youth, *poin «A 
out thofe Branchesof Knowledge nah 

ufeful-in'the prejent State of Society, 

and enumerating Publications’ under 
each Branch of Knowlede conducive 
to Improvement. ‘By Jorn EVANS, 

A.M. Fourth ‘Edition, acith’ con: 


35.°6d. fmall, 23. 


ified as to be rendered fufceptible of, The Student’s Dream, ‘Vifion of 


of 


‘more 'eafily ‘converted into 
Latin. 


Bat it muft -be confidered rift, Evening’s ‘Médivatién 


Female Excellence, Paintér’s 


= te 


shat being - tratilitionsof Latin fen- Dactent and Ulesof eur prefent Katgwer 
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ledge, Au Addrefs on Early Wifdom, 
Reflections on.a View of London from 
off the Monument. On the Com- 
mencement of a Century. On the 
Refurrection of a Pious Family. A 
Vifit to Sir Afhton Lever’s Mufeum, 
and an Addrefs to Young People on 
the Neceility and Importance of Re- 
ligion. 

The engravings reprefent The 
Goddefs ot Female Excellence, The 
Painter's Panegyrift, and The Mo- 
nument, all happily illuftrative of the 
contents of the Publication. 

3 iE 
XCVI. Maxims AND OPINIONS, 
_. Maral,, Political, and Economical, 
with Characters, from the Werks of 
the Right Hon. EoMUND Burke. 

In. two Volumes, 200 pages each. 

19s, Afiell.. 

R.» BURKE was in every re- 
{pest a wonderfui man; we are 
therefore much. pleated with the fol- 
lowing judicious felediion from his 
voluminous. works. We inkrt the 
Advertifement. 
ADVERTISEMENT TO THE 
READER. 

‘© That the prefent work may not 
be. confidered merely as an addition to 
the.aumbertals: (elections which have 
been publithed, under, the title of 
6¢ Beauties,” the Editor thinks it 
proper briefly.to. ftate the nature of the 
plan, on which it has been exetuted. 
In making fele&tions it has been ufual 
to confider. the amufement of,the reader 
as the.chief,. if. not the fole,, object ; 
and, to accomplish this end,, the moft 
eloquent and {plendid paflages, of the 
author {eleéted from, hawe been brought 
together. Mere amulement, however, 
is not the.defign ef thefe volumes. 
They afpire to the fuperior praife of 
being wieful. The writings of the 
good and great'‘Mr. Burke are-fraught, 
in every, pages: with leffons of the 
foundelt -practical. wifdom, Thee, 
fcattered. as they are. throvgh eight 
volumes, it. has been the aim of the 
Editor,.to colle&, and. arrange under 
various heads. By this means the 
fentiments of Mr. Burke, on any fub- 
ject, may, be feen at one glance, “Phe 
taik has nog been without labour; 
with what, fuecefs it. may have ben 
executed, the Public will decide. 

«+ That any paflages quoted in thele 
volumes, may,be readily found in Mr. 

VoL, III. 
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: a 
Burke’s works, the Editor has added 
an Index of Reference. The edition 
referred to, is that of 1803, imeight 
$vo. vulumes.” , . ds 
Take the following, {pecimens. 
‘¢ ABJECTNESS. sae 
“© If we have delerved thiskind-of 
evil tame from any thing. we have dome 
ina ftate of profperity, I am fure, that 
it is not an abjeé&t conduct in adver- 
fity that can clear our reputation. 
Well is it known that ambitiow can 
creep as well as. foars The prideof 
no perfon in a flourifhing condition 
is more juftly to be dreaded, than that 
of him who is mean and.cringing un- 
der a doubtful and unprofperous for- 
tune. 
eee 
* We know that over-labouring’a 
point of this. kind, has thedire& con- 
trary effeét from what-we'with We 
know that there is a legal prefumption 
againit men quande fe nimis purgitdnt.; 
and. if a charge of ambition is not re- 
futed by an affeéted humility, -cer- 
tainly the charaGer ot fraud and per- 
fidy is ftill lefs to be wathed away by 
indications of meannefs: Fraud-and 
prevarciation are fervile vices... TF 
fometimes grow out of the neceffities, 
always out of the) habits, of flavith 
and. degenerate? f{ivits':- and» dn’ the 
theatre of the world, it is not by at- 
fuming.the matk of a Davus ora Geta 
that an aétor. will — Se ote 
maaly fimplieity and a li open- 
nefs of poseunting It is- an ereét 
countenance; it is a firm adherence 
to principle; it-is.a powérot rehiting 
falfe fhame and frivolous: fear, that 
affert our good faith and honout, and 
aflure, to us the confidence of man> 
kind. ‘ . 
‘Ss ABUSE OF POWER IN REMOTES: 
COLONIES. i i 
“It is difficult for the molt wife 
and upright government to-correét the 
abufes of remote delegated power, 
produétive of unmeafured wealih, and 
proteéted by the boldnets and ftrength 
of the, fame ,ill-get riches. Thele 
abules, full of their own wild native 
vigour, will grow and flouriffi, under 
mere negleét. - But where the fupreme 
authority, not content with winktn 
at the rapacity of its inferior inftrus 
ments, is fo fhamelefs and corruptas 
openly to give bounties and prem 
for difobedience to its laws; whemit 
4B 
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will not truft tothe ativity of avarice 
in the purfuit of its own gains; when 
it fecures — robbery by all the 
-€areful jealoufy and attention with 
which it ought to proteé& property 
from fuch violence; the common- 
_ Wealth then is become totally pe: verted 
from its purpofes; neither God nor 
man will long endure it ; nor will it 
long endure itfelf. In that cafe, there 
is an unnatural intection, a peftilential 
taint ferntenting in the eonttitution of 
fociety, which fever and convulfions 
ot fome kind or other muft throw off ; 
or in which the yital powers, worfted 
in an unequal fruggle, are puthed 
back upon themielves, and by a re- 
verial of their whole funétions, fefter 
to gangrene, todeath; and inftead of 
what was but juft now the delight and 
boaft of the creation, there will be caft 
eut in the faee of the fun, a bloated, 
putrid, noifome carcafs, tull of ftench 
and poifon, an offence, a horror, a 
leffon to the world. 
ACCURACY OF JUDGMENT. 

** Nothing is fuch an enemy to ac- 
curacy of judgment as a coarle difcri- 
‘mination; a want of fuch claffifica- 
tion and diftribution as the fubjec& 
admits of. 

** ACTS OF GRACE, OR INSOLVENT 
ACTS. 

*« I never relithed aéts of grace ; nor 
ever fubmitted to them but from de- 
{pair of better. They are a-difho- 
nourable invention, by which, not 
from humanity, not from policy ; but 
mere] becaule we have not reom e- 
nough to hold thefe victims of the 
abfurdity of our laws, we turn loofe 
upon the public three or four thoufand 
naked wretches, corrupted by the ha- 
bits, debafed by the ignominy, of a 
prifon, If the creditor had a right to 
thofe carcafles as a natural fecurity 
for his property, I am fure we have 
no right to deprive him of that fetu- 
rity. But if the few pounds of ficth 
were not neceflary to his fecurity, we 
had not a right to detain the unfortu- 
nate debtor, without any benefit at all 
to the perfon who confined him. 
Take it as you will, we commit in- 
juftice. 

** ADVICE. 

<¢ Tf I were to venture any advice, 
im any caie, it would be my beft. The 
facred’ «ty of an adviler (one of the 
moft in. olable that exifts) would lead 
me, towards axeal enemy, to act as 
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if my beft friend were the party con- 
‘ y pasty. 
“© APFECTION. 

* There is nothing interefting in 
the concerns of men, whom we'love 
and honour, that is beneath our atten- 
tion. ‘* Love,”’ fays one of our old 

ts,'** efteems no office mean ;”” and 
with ftill more fpirit, ** entire affe&tion 
{cosneth nicer hands.”” 
‘* AMBITION. 

sé The fame fun which gilds all 
nature, and exhilarates the whole 
creation, does not fhine upon difap- 
pointed ambition. It is fomething 
that rays out of darknefs, and infpires 
nothing but gloom and melancholy. 
Men in this deplorable ftate of mind, 
find a comfort in {preading the con- 
tagion of their fpleen. They find an 
advantage too; for it is a general 
popular error to imagine the loudef 
compiainers for the public to be the 
moft anxious for its welfare. If fuch 
perfons can anfwer the ends of relief 
and profit to themlelves, they are apt 
to be carelefs enough about either the 
means or the confequences. 

“ re a 

*¢ As long as Europe fhall have 
poffeffions Saher in the foutherd' er 
the northern parts of that America, 
even feparated as it is by the ocean, 
it muft be confidered as @ part of the 
European fyftem. 

‘© ANALOGIES, 

*¢ I am not of opinion that the race 

of men, and the commonwealths they 

e and i lefs. 
and offify by the Seoeflities of their 
own conformation, and the fatal ope- 
ration of longevity and time. ‘Thefe 
analogies between bodies natural and 
politic, though they may fometimes 
illuftrate arguments, furnith no argu- 
ment of themfelves. They are but 
too often ufed under the coleur of a 
fpecious philofophy, to find apologies 
ra the defpair of lazinefs and pufilla- 
nimity, and to excafe the want of all 
manly efforts, when the exigencies of 
our country call for. them the more 


loudly. 
e¢e¢ 

*« In all {peculations upon men and 
human affairs, it is of no {mall mo- 
ment to diftinguith things of accident 
from permanent caufes, and from ef- 
fe€ts that cannot be altered, It is not 
every isregularity in our movement 
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‘that is a total deviation from our 
courfe. I am not quite of the mind 
of thofe {peculators, who feem affured, 
that neceffarily, and by the conftitu- 
tion of things, all ftates have the fame 
periods of infancy, manhood, and 
decrepitude, that are found in the in- 
dividuals who compofe them. Paral- 
Jels of this fort rather furnith fimili- 
tudes to illuftrate or to adorn, than 
fupply analogies from whence to rea- 
fon; The objects which are attempted 
to be forced into an analogy are not 
found in the fame claffes o/ exiftence. 
Individuals are phyfical beings, fub- 
je& to laws univerfal and invariable. 
The immediate caufe acting in thefe 
laws may be obfcure: the general 
refults are fubje&ts of certain caleula- 
tion. But commonwealths are not 
phyfical but moral eflences. They are 
artificial combinations ; and in their 
proximate efficient caufe, the arbitrary 
productions of the human mind. We 
are not yet acquainted with the laws 
which neceffarily influence the ftabi- 
lity of that kind of work made by 
that kind of agent. There is not in 
the phyfical order (with which they 
do not appear to hold any affignable 
connexion) a diftin& caufe by which 
any of thofe fabrics muft neceflarily 
grow, flourifh, or decay; nor, in my 
opinion, does the moral world produce 
any thing more determinate on that 
fubje&t, than what may ferve as an 
amufement (liberal indeed, and inge- 
mious, but ftill only an amutement) 
for fpeculative men. I doubt whether 
the hiftory of mankind is yet complete 
enough, if ever it can be fo, to furnith 
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grounds for a fure theory on the inter- 
nal caufes which neceflarily affeé&t the 
fortune of a fate. I am far from 
denying the operation of fuch caufes : 
but they are infinitely uncertain, and 
much more obfcure, and much more 
difficult to trace, than the foreign 
caules that tend to raife, to depreis, 
and fometimes to overwhelm a come 
munity. 
“6 FESTIVE ANNIVERSARIES, 

** The appointment of teftive anni- 
verfaries has ever in the fenfe of man- 
kind been held the bef method of 
keeping alive the fpirit of any infti- 
tution. 

‘ APPEALS TO THE POOR AGAINST 
Wak. 

‘¢ The ground of a political war is 
of all things that which the poor ja- 
bourer and manufaéturer are the leaft 
capable of conceiving. This fort of 
people know in genesal that they muft 
fuffer by war. It is a matter to which 
they are fufficiently competent, be~ 
caufe it is a matter of feeling. The 
cafes of a war are not matters of feel- 
ing, but of reafon and forefight, and 
often of remote confiderations, and ef 
a very great combination of ciscume 
ftances, which they are utterly incapa- 
ble of comprehending; and, indeed, 
it is not every man in the highet 
claffes who is om ae cout to it. 
Nothing, ina fenfe, appears 
to me tele fair ora jutifiable, (even if 
no attempt were made to inflame the 
paffions) than to fubmit a matter on 
difenffion to a tribunal incapable of 
judging of more than one fide of the 
queftion. 
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Explanation of the Nature and Compofi- 
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Memoirs of the Life of Gilbert Wake 
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to the Time of his Death, by th: Edicors. 
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jn the Books of the Old and New T[efta- 
monts, alphabetically arranged, and 
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é&c. for the Year ending the sth of 
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Modern Londen ; being.t!e Hiftory and 
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Praétical Obfervations cone rning Sea 
Bathing; with Remarks on the Ute of 
the Warm Bith; by A. P, Buchan, M.D, 
crown 8vo. 58. b ards. 

The Anatomy of the Human Bedy, 
(Vol. Vi.); with an Appendix; by 
Charl s Bell, furg-on, rss. boards.~ 

The Works of Dr. John Brown. Teo 
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which is prefixed, a Biographical Account 
of the Author; by William Cullen Brown, 
M.D. 3 vols. 8vo, 11. 15. boards, 

‘The pop»lar Compendium: of Anatoe 
my; or, a co.cile Defcription of the 
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Natural Hitto y of the varicus Actions 
and Fundtions of its Organs and Pasts. 
Contaising alfo, an article on fufpended 
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uied for the Recov ry of drowved Pere 
ns; by Will.am Burke, furg-on, Jamo, 
8. board:. 
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MILITARY. 

The new Military Finanee ; containing 
the History of the Pay and Atlowances of 
the Britith Army; by Nathaniel Hood, 
Lieutenant in the Army. 12m0, 4s. 6d. 

MISCELLANSES. 

Plunder and Partition, as praéti’ed on 
the Continental Neighbours of France, 
explained to the Biitith Public, 2s. 

The Intercepted Letters on Board the 
Adroiral Aphis Eat Indiaman, captured 
by the French; and publithed by the 
French Gov rament ity the Moniteur. In 
Englith, 2s. 6d. 3 in French and Englith, 
3s. Od. 

Thoughts on the Propriety of granting 
a pecuniary remunemtion to the Weft 
India Dock Direétors, ts. 

Opprefiiyn deemed no injuftice towards 
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miffion of, Bankruptcy, 23. 
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NAVAL, 

The Britith Trident ; or, Regifter of 
Waval Aétions; by Archibald Danum, 
fate of the Royal Navy. Number J. (To 
be continued Weekly) 64. 

NOVELB, 

Jeff:ia Mandeville ; or the Woman of 
Forti ude. By Miriam Malian. § vols 
32mo. 178. 6d, boards. 

Memoirs of the Life of Agrippina, Wife 
of Germanicus. 3 vols. crown 8vo, 18s. 
boards. 

Rofa; or, the Child of the Abb-y; by 
Sophia Woodfall, 4 vols. 16s. boards. 

he ‘Nine Day’s Wonder, by Mrs, 

Mechi, 3 vols. 12mo. 1s. 6d. fewed. 

The Capture of Valance, 2 vols. crown 
Svo. 10s. 

The India Voyage, 2 vols. t2mo..8s. 
., The Witcheries of Craig Ifaf; by Fre- 
derick Williams, 2 vols 12mo. 8s. fewed. 

Can we Doubt it; or, the Hftory of 
two Families of Norwich ;. written in 
French, and tranflated by Mrs. Gooch, 
3 vols. 10s. 6d. boards. 

POFTRY. 

Bunyan’sPilgr.m’sProgrefsVerfified. By 
George Burdett. 12m0. 80 pages; with 
woodcuts. 15. 9d. { nall ed'tion. 1s. 

Our Country! Dedicated to the Vo- 
Punteers, who have come forward in its 
Defence. 3: 

The Poetical Regifter and Repolitory of 
Fugitive Poe’ ry, for 1303 3 deing the third 
volume of the Series, gs. boards, 

_. An. Effay on M in; written upon Princi- 
Biss oppofite to thefe of Lora Balingbroke. 

ith Notes, by W, Churchey, fmall 8vo. 
4s: 

POLITICAL. 

_ A Serious and Important Addrefs to all 
the Independeut EleCtorsef the United 
Kingdoms, en the recent Middlefex Elec- 
tion. By. Waller Horeywood Yate, E(q. 25. 

Correfpondence between a Gen.leman 
in Berlin and a Perfon of D,ftintion in 
London ; compriling Remarks on the Po- 
T'tical Occurrences from Auguft 1803 to 
June 1804, 8vo. 58. boards. 

. A Succin€& View of Phyfical and Moral 
Means which might be fuccefsfully em- 
ployed by Great Britain, with, or withour, 
the aid of.other Nations, agvinit the com- 
mon Enemy of Peace; including a Plan 
of Defence. With Onfervations, on the 
Neceflity of a. new Organization of ‘Ger- 
many, and on the injurious confequences 
of tolerating the N utrality of Spain and 
Por.ugal. 

.  .. POLITICAL ECONOMY, 

A Treatife on the State of :he Poorin 
Sicknefg;_ with the Provofa! of a Plan for 
their Relief. Sele&ted from Eflays, latély 
pudlifhed. By Richwd Worthington, 
M. D. with fome Additions. 1°. 
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The Sword of the Lord. A Sermon 
preached, May 25, 1804, being the Fatt 
Dav. By the Rev. G. H. Glaffe, A.M. 1s. 

A Sermon preached at the Vifitation of 
the Archdeacon of Norwich, at Walfing- 
ham, on May 1804. By Matthew Skin. 
ner, M. A. Is. 

A Sermon preached in the Church of 
Louth, at the Anniverfary Grand Pro. 
vinciaj Meeting of Free Mafons; 13th 
Augut, 1804. By the Rev. Thomas 
Orme, D.D. Svo. 20 pages. 

Thoughts on the Trinity. 
Bithop of Gloucefter. Svo. 35. 

An Abftraét of the wh rie Doétrine of 
the. Chriftian Religion ; with Obferva- 
tions. By John Anaftarius Freylinghau- 
fen, Minifter of St. Ulrich’s Church, and 
Mafter of a School at Halle, in Germiny. 
8vo. 128. boards, 

A Sermon preached before the Bucks 
Volunmtcers, on the Sch of Augufty 1804, 
by the Rev. John Compeon, 1: 

Relivious Experience effential to a 
Chriftran Warrior ; a S rmon preacred at 
B oadmea  Charch, Brigel, Auguit $04, 
before the Urntol Education Society; by 
James Dove, is. 

A C.arge delivered to th: Cletzy of 
the Deecefe of Briftel, at the primary 
V .fitation of the Bifhop inthe Year 18¢4, 
4to. 17 pag:s. 
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feparating from the Church of England ; 
in a Letter co Joha Gili, D.D. disor of 
them; by the Rev. Spencer Codbold, 
A.M. 8vo. 50 pézes. 

Paul’s Epiftle to the Romans, in He- 
brew. Corre@te@ from the v rfion pub- 
lithed by Dr Hutter, at Naremburg, 160, 
and by Dr. Robinion, 1661; now re. 
publifhed, with many Improvements, by 
Richard Caddick, M. A. r2mo. 

The Hebrew Grammer, wi bh princ'pst 
Rules, particularly adapted to Bychn r’s 
Lyxa, propbetica; with complete Para- 
digms of the Verbs, and an Engraving of 
the Hebrew Alphabet, reviled and cor- 
reréted by Rev. J. Y-at s, Ail Souls Col- 
lege, Oxrord, 8vo. 2s. 6d. 

Vol. ik. of Rev. Matthew Henry's 
Expofition ef the Bible, royal gto. (to 
be completed in five volumes) 31 6s. 
boards. 

Rev. Jares Wood's new Dictionary -f 
the Holy Bible, compiled from Culm<t, 
Brown, é&c. with many psates abd maps, 
in 2 larg: volumes, $vo. 18s. botrds. 

A full and complete Analyfis of Dr. 
Paley's Natural Theology; or, Evidences 
of the exiftence and attributes of the 
Deity: collected from th: appearances of 
nature. By Jeremiah Joyce, 3s, 
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TOPOGRAPHY. 

Modern London ; being the Hiftory and 
prefent Srate of the. Britifh Metropolis; 
illuftrated with a Series of highly finifhed 
Engravings, many of which are beautiful- 
ly coloured. large 4to. 31.38. boards. 
Phillips. 


A New Index Villaris for England and 9 


Wales, ineluding alfo the Southern part of 
Scotland; containing all the Cities, ai ket 
and Borough Towns, their Market Days, 
number of Members of Parliament, Pa- 
tithes, principal Hamlets, &&c. &c. gs.boards. 

The. Hiftory and Detcription ef Coi- 
chefter, the Camulodunum of the Britons, 
and the firft Roman Colony in Britain) 
with an Account of its Antiquities, and a 
Circumftancial Account of the Siege ; 
with plates. 2 vols. crown 8vo. 73. boards. 

VOYAGES AND TRAVELS. 

A general Hiftory of modern and con- 
temporary Voyages and Travels, intended 
to exhibit a faithful view of the Publica- 
tions of diftinguithed modern Voyagers 
and Travellers as foon as they appear, 
whether im our own or any other lan- 
guage. Elegantly printed in 8vo. embel- 
lifhed with Engravings. Numb rl. (To 
be continued monthly.) 2s. 6d. Puillips. 


New Books publifoed by T. Boofey, No. 4; 
Broad-ftreet, Royal- exchange. 

The Merchant’s Affiftant ; ‘containing 
every Information on the Commerce of 
London, with the principal places of Eu- 
rope, and Examp’es of all the Calculations 
which may be required in a Counting- 
houfe, with refpe& to Excharges and 
Arbitration of Exchanges; and Opera- 
tions performed by Merchants to find out 
what Price any Quantity of Bullion and 
Dollars or Goods ttand in when imported 
into or exported out of Great Britain ; 
alfo, the Divifion and Subdivifion of all 
foreign Weights, and of the Meafure of 
Corn, Wine, Brandy, O'l, Cloth, &c. 
compared with the Englith Standard. The 
whole done from agtual Bufinefs, by C. 
Duboft, 8vo 7s. boads. 

Les Promenades de Viatorine; ou, la 
Morale de l'Enfa: ée, par Mad. Le N ir, 
r2mo. 35. 6d. 

Vidtorina’s Excurfions, 12™0. 

This Week will be publithed—A fmill 
Catalogue of German Books, confitting of 
thofe Authors in general demand ; befides 
a f:w Articles on Mineralogy and Medi- 
cines—Imported and purchafed fince T. 
Boofey’s Foreign Catalogue of J): e, 1804, 

Alwin’ and Theodore; or, Tales for 
the Perufal of Children, tranflated from 
theGerman, 12mo. 3s. 6d. 


Commercial Books, imported by T. Boofey. 
N mvich’s. Comptoir Levicon, ing 
Sprachen, 8vo. tl. §s. 


Nemnich's Waaren Léxicon, in 12 Spra- 
chen, 3 vols. 8vo al. 6s. 

Roding’s Worterbuch der Marine, 4 
vols. 4to. gl. 4s. 

German ard Englith Diétionary, by 
Ebers, 5 vols. 8vo 4l. 4s. 
German and Eng. ith Pocket Diétionary, 


8. 

Tarif, or Book of Rates, of the Ruffian 
Empire, in Ruffian, Dutch, and Englith, 
4to. §s. ‘ , 

Dictionnaire de Geographie Commer- 
cante, contenant tout ce qui eft’ neceffaire 
et utile au Negociant, par J Peuchet, § 
Vols. 4to. 5]. 55. 

Lettres Mercantiles, per Muufs, 8vo. 
28. 

Divifion du Temps; ou, Callendrier 
pour ‘An. XIII. ts. 

Sciences des N-gocions; avec DiGtione 
naire de Commerce, par la Porte, 13. 

Di€tionnaire des Arbitrages’ Simple, 
par Corbeaux, 2 vols. 4:0. 4). 4s. 

Inftru€tion fur les Poids et Mefures, 
1s. 6d. 

Di€tionnaire Portatif de la Langue 
Fra-gaife, par Gattel, 2 vols. 8vo. 11. rs, 

Dictionary of Merchandige in all the 
European Languages. 8vo. boards, 108.64. 

Books Imported by Evans, 26, Pall Malt. 

Gli Ornati deile Pareti ed i Pavimenti 
dell Antica Pompei, A:las folio, 71. 7s. ~* 

Sir William Hami.ton’s Campi Phle- 
grei; or, an Account of the Volcanos 
of the Two Sicilies, 3 vols aril. 

Novum Teftamentum Grace ex recen- 
fione Griefb:chii, 2 vols. vellum paper, 
gl. 15s. 6d. Lipr. 1804. 

Herculanenfium Voluminum que fu- 
perfunt, Vol. 1. folio, 11. 178. 

Differtationes I(agogibe ad Herculanen- 
fium Voluminum explanationem, folio, 
Ii, 118, 6d. 

Ciceronis Opera Rhetorica, recenfuit et 
iMuftravit Schutz, 2 vols. vellum paper, 
1. 158. Lipf. 1804. 

Ciceronis et Clarorum Virorum Epifto- 
le, caftigatius edidic Laguna, vol. 1. 
vellum piper, 11. 18. Lipf. 1804. 

Eutropius, cum notis Tafchucke, vele 
lum paper, 128. Lipf, 180 

Mifeclianea Philolegica, edidit Mat- 
thiz, vol. 1, 8s 6d. Altenb. 180%. 

Euripidis Tragoedia, edidit Porfon, 
vol. 1. F2zs. Lipf. 2802. 

Sophoclis Ei.<tra, cum fcholiis ab En- 
fardt, Lipf. 1°04. 

Sophoclis Philoftetes, cum commenta- 
rio perpetuo, a Ba bv, 58. Berol, 1803. 

Repertorie du Theatre Frangois, 38 
vols. with plates, gl. os. Par. 1604. 

Reck, commentarii Societates Philoloe 
git Lipfienfis, 3 vols. and vol. 4, pl. 1. 
Tos, 

Rut lik ftinerariam, cum nots a Graben, 
38. 6. Norimb, 1804. 
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‘aocafiarum Regionum et Gentium 
oniana Defcriptia, ex recentioris ei 
iis illuftrata a Rommel, 3s. Lipf. 

1804. 

. Perfius cum commentario perpetuo a 
Koenig, fine paper, 7s. 6d. Gott. 1803. 

Quintus Curtius cum notis perpetud a 
Schmeider, 2 vols, fine paper, 18s. Gott. 
1803. 

_ Cornelius Nepos cum perpetuo come 

mentario a Tzefchucke, 2 vols. fine pa- 

per, 12s, Gort. 1804. 

Cicero de legibus cum comment: per- 
petuo a Wagner, 2 vols. fine paper, 8s. 
ditto. 

Thucydides, Gr. & Lat. curis Baueri, 
vol. x. 4to. al 75. 


Books imported by Dulau and Co. 
Soho Square. 

1. Mes Souv.nirs de Vingt Ans de Sé- 
jour a Berlin; par Thicbaclt; eu, Me- 
moires Hiftoriques fur Frederic le Grand. 
§ vols 8vo br. 11] 11s 6d 

2. Memoires de Bai‘ly, Auteur de l’Af- 
tronomie, &c.-3vol 8vo ‘8s. 

3. Fragmens d’Architecture, Sculp- 
ture, et Peiuture dans le Style Antique. 
Compofe, recueil.é, & gravé au trait, par 
Ecaugalet, Statuaire ; dans lequel on 
trouvera toutes fo..es de Details re- 
latifs 4 1a Decoration interieure & ex- 
terieure des Edifices, 3 livraifons, fol. at 
78 each. 

4» Paris et fes Monumens; ou, Collec- 
tion des Edifices Publics & Particuliere 
les plus remarquables de cette capitale, 


dans fon E at a€tucl; & des Chets-d’eu-’ 


vres des Arts. Metures, defines, & gra~ 
vés, par Ballard; .vec des Defcriptidns, 
par Amandry Duval. g livraifons, fol. gr 
pap. a 41 ze la livraiion 

§ Recueil de Decorations Interieures, 
comprenant towt ce qui 2 rapport a l’A- 
meuiblement. Compofes par C. Percier 
& P. Fontaine, executes fur leurs Def- 
feins. 6 livraifons folio, A 7s 1a livraifon. 

6 Muiee (te) Frangoisy ou Recuil 
Complet des Tableaux, Statues et Bas- 
reliefs qui compofent la Colicétion Na- 
tionale ; avec I'Explication des Sujets, et 
des Difcours Hiftor' ques fur la Sculpture, 
la Peinture, & ia Gravure. Par Croze- 
Magnau. Pubhé par Rillard-Prénon- 
ville & Laurent. 4165 livraifons format 
atlautique, 4 2] 12s 6d each 

9. Galerie de Florence & du Palais 
Pitti, deflinee par Wicar; avec les Ex. 
plications par Monger.. 28 livraifons fol, 
28s each 

8 Galerie du Palais Egalilé, gravee 
@*apres les Tableaux des différen.es E- 
coles qui la compofent ; avec un Abregé 
de la Vie des Peintres, fol. 4 18s la li- 
vraifon, 
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9 Cours Hiftorique & Elémentaire de 
Peinture 5 «u, galerie complette des Mu~ 
feum Central de .France. 24 livraifonsy 
Svo a 10s 6d. each 

10 Encyclopedie Méthodique. 68¢. 
livraifon, 4to. 

11. Suite des Steréotypes. Difcours 
fur I"histore univerfelle de Boffuet, 2 vol 
fur 4 papiers. 

12 Recueil des Combats et des Expe- 
ditions Maritime ; avec des Remarques 
concernant le Style dans le deffin de Ba- 
taille, pour Vintelligence de 1’Hiftoire. 
Graves par Deque Vauvilliers, d°aprés 
= Deffins de D’Ozane. § livraifons fol. 

18s , 

13 Annales du Mufee & de 1’Ecole 
Moderne des Beaux Arts. Par Laudony 
Peintre, 5 vols. 4 18s le vel 

14 Les Liliacees, 13e et rge livraifon 
folio, at 21 la livraifoa 


N. B. Dalau and Co take fub<criptions 


for the above valuable works, and can 
fupp'y with any livraifon wanted. 

15. D'Eseide. Tiad.en Vers Frangois, 
par Delille. Avec ou fans le Texte Latin 
a Cote. 4 vol 8vo 4 vol 18m 4 volin 
I2mo &c, 

16 Nouveau Diétionnaire Hiftorique ; 
ou, Hiftoire abrege de tous les Hommes 
qui fe font fait au Nom par des Talens, 
des Vertus, des Forfaits, des erreurs, &c. 
depuis le Comméncement du Monde, jaf~ 
qu’a nos Jours; avec des Tables Coronc- 
logiques pour reduire en Corps d*Hiftoire 
les Articles repandus dans le Di@tionnaire. 
Par Chaudon & Delandine. $vo. Et nou- 
velle edit revue, eorriges et confiderable- 
ment augmentee, 13 vol 8vo. 6] 6s. 

17. A Complete Colletion of Catholic 
and Proteftant Sermons, viz. Bourdaloue, 


Maffillon, Boffuet, Flechier, Neaville, - 


Cheminais, Elifee, Saurin, Griffet, Ber- 
trand, Butini, Chaitlet, Chatelain, Be 
Bour, Durand, Jaquelot, Juventin, Levade, 
Lallin, Mouchon, Petit-Pierre, Reybaz, 
Rochemond, Romilly, Bouille, é&c. the 
Catalogue of which is delivered gratis. 

18 La Ducheff: de la Vatierie. Par 
Mde de Genlis, 2 vol 8s. 

19 Petits Romans. Par Mde de Genlis 
7 vol vo rl 15s (N.B. Thofe whe have 
feparate volumes may have their {ets 
completed) 

zo Valerie, traduit du Ruffz. 2 vol 
1amo 73 

2x Contes de Mde. Montolieu, auteur 
de Caroline de Lichtfield, 3 vol :2mo gs 

22 Hiftoire de Buonaparte, 4 vol 12mo 
br. 125 

23. Germaine, nouvelle. Par l’ Auteur 
des Orpheiins de Flower-gard n. 2s 6d. 

24 Melang¢s de Litterature. Par Suard, 
3 vol 8vo fewed 1/1 38 

25 Correfpondence Originale et inedire 
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de J. J. Rouffeau vec Mde. de Fraaque- 

ville et Mr. Dupeyron,: fon ancien ami. 

3 vol. 18mo 103 6d do. 2 vol 8vo 14s 
26 Le Guide del’Hiftoire. Par Nee de 


"la Rochelle. 3 vol 8vo 31 38 


27 Effai fur le Galvanifme. Par Al- 
dini, 2 vol Svo br. 14s 

28 Memorial Topographique & Mili- 
taire, redige au Bureau de la Guerre, par 
Ordre du Ministre. 5 Nos, 4 6s. le No. 
One Number is publifhed every three 
months, 

29 Nouveaux Memoites Hiftoriques fur 
la guetrede Sept Ans, par Mr. de Petzow 
ancien Capitaine au Service de Pruffe, 2 
vol 8vo il ts 

30 Hiftoire de le Guerre de Sept Ans. 
Par Lloyd, 2 vol 8vo avec Plans, &c. 
16s. 

31 Precis des Evenemens Militaires. 
Par Damas. 12 Nos. 8vo. 11 16s 

32 Tatique de Guibert. Nouv. edit. 
2vol. vo. 114s Do. gto as. 

33 Stateftique Geverale et Parciculiere 
dela France Par une Societe ce Gens 
de Lettres. 7 vols. 8vo. Atlas 4to. 414s 

34 Code Civil. Sw. br. 7s. Do. ia 
32mo br, 33 

35 Hiftoire des Gaulois depuis. leur 
Origine jufqu'a icur Melange avec les 
Francs, et jufqu’dux Commencement de 
la Monatchie Frangois. Par Picot. 3 vol 
8vo br, 18s 

36. Manuel des Curieux et des Ama- 
teurs de Art; contenant une Notice 
abregee des Principaux Graveurs; et un 
Catalogue raifonne de leurs meilleurs 
Quvrages, depuis le Commencement de 
la Gravuie jufqu’a nos Jours; les Ar- 
tiftes range, par Ordre Chronologique, et 
divifes par Ecole. Par Huber & Roft. 
$ vol 8vo br, 2] 8s. ° 

37 Voyageur de la Jeuneffe. 6 vol 18mo 
br. fig. 11 10s 

38 Dela Pein:ure. Par Raymond. 8vo 

8. 
: 39 Oeuvres de Mefdimes de Ja Fayette 
et de Tencin. Nouv, edit. 5 voi. 8vo, 
br. 11 1s 6d 

40 Phyfique. Par Hany, 8vo 2 vol. 
a1. 


4t. Repertoire du Theatre Francois ; 
ou, Recn il des Tragedies & Comedies, 
reftees ou Theatre depuis Rotrou; pour 
faire Suite aux edit. 8vo.. De Corneille, 
Moliere, Racine, Regnard, Crebillon, & 


Voltaire ; aux des Notices fur chaque Au-,. 


teur, & PExamen de chaque Picee. Par 
Pettitot; I vol. Sve. figure, 91 gs. de pap. 
velin fig. avant la lettre, 181 18s.. 

42. Biblioth*que Geographique In- 
Rrutive des joures Gens ; ov, Reeuell de 


Voyages Intereffans pour !"Inf ructi ny" 
VAmafement dela Jeuneff:. Par Campa, 
trad. de Allemand, et orne de Figuresy 
22 vols 18mo. br. 2). rs. 

43. Hiftoire du Bas-Empire, depuig 
Conftantin jufqu’a la Prife de Conftanti- 
nople en 1753. Par Royon, 4 vole advo. 
11. 12s, 

44 Annales de I*Imprimerie des Al- 
des; ou, |*Hiftoire des trois Manuce et 
de leurs editions. Par Renouard. 2 vol. 
8vo, avec portrait, rl. 13. 

45. Almanack des Gourmands; ¢on- 
tenant de Calendrier Nutririf, et I’Itines 
raire d’un Gourmand dans les divers 
Quarticrs de Paris. Pur Viel Amateurs 
3d edit. 3s. 

46. Cours de Declamations. Par da 
Rive. 8vo. br. 8s. 

47. D Gionaire de Hiftorique, Littee 
raire et Bibliographique des Francoifes 
er des Etrangeres Naturalifees en France. 
Par Fortunce Briquet. 8yo. br. 7s. 6d. 

48. Les Stratagemes du Jeu des En 
checs; avec Planches. Par un Amae 
teur, 2 vols. 13mo. br. 5s. 


Books publifhed by Dulau and Co. 

1 Dffertation on. Artificial Teeth,. 
evincing the Advantage of Teeth made of 
Mineval Pafte, over cvery Demamination: 
of Animal Subftance ; to which is added, 
Advice to Mothers and Nurfes, on the. 
Prevention and Cure of thofe. Dileales 
which attend the firft Dentition, By Mr, 
Du Bois de Chemant, formerly Surgeon: 
of Paris. $vo fig. boards, 55. 

2 Effai fur le Principe de la Souvee, 
raincte. 8vo br. §3 

3 Euchirium ad Se2pule. Lexicon; 
Index to Seapula’s Didtionary, Greek, 
Latin, and Engiith, By Mr. R. Agr. 
I2mo fowed. 4s 

4 Unmoment d’ Attention; cu, Court 
Avis 4 tous la Etrangers qui arrivenc ems 
Angleterre. Par Mr. Wright, 2e edit, 
tzmo fewed. 4s 

5. Ouvre de Racine; avec Je meil- 
jleura Notes de Luncau de Boifgermain, 
Euzemine de La Harpe fur la Tragedies 5, 
et de nouvilles Notes grammaticaless, 
Par Levizac. 3 vol s2mo. fewed 208 6d 

6 Mattino, Mefiggio, Vefpro, and 
Notte; di G. Parini, Svo. br. 5. De, 
pap. Velin. ros 6d 

7. Pitces Chaices de l’Ami des Ena 
fans; par Berquin ge editions reuvey, 
corrigee avec le plus grand Soin, & ange 
mentee d’une Notice fur Berquin; aveo 
un Fronti!pice. 12mo relie,, gm. 

8. Essais fur la Relatione Politique 
entrcla France & la Ruffie, 8yo. br. 240 








